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FOREWORD 


HIS volume, the final volume of the Series of Town and 
Country Surveys issued by the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, is in the nature of a footnote to the 

other volumes of the series and especially to The Town and Country 
Church in the United States. Part I presents, in the form of tables 
and charts, a selection of the most important of the statistical ma- 
terial underlying the regional narratives and the topical discussions 
of the other volumes. Each regional narrative presents with a 
wealth of illustration and detail the social setting of a part of this 
material. The Town and Country Church in the United States in- 
terprets the material in its bearing upon the social and religious 
problems of the town and country area. The present purpose is to 
make the statistical data available in a form convenient for reference. 
Part II presents an analysis of the aim and method of the social 
survey as related particularly to religious interests and to the work 
of the town and country church. 

The reader is referred to the “Introduction” of The Town and 
Country Church in the United States for a full statement as to the 
surveys from which the material here presented is drawn. 
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THE SOCIAL SURVEY IN 
TOWN AND COUNTRY AREAS 


PART ONE 


THE SOCIAL SURVEY IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY AREAS 


PART ONE 


A Statistical and Graphic Summary of Survey Data 
from 179 Typical Counties, Supplemented by Mate- 
rial from the U. S. Census and Other Sources 


OST of the data here presented are from field studies made 
by the Institute of Social and Religious Research though 
material has also been drawn from the files of the Inter- 

church World Movement and rechecked and verified by the Insti- 
tute. Supplementary material has been drawn from the U. S. 
Census and other sources in the analysis of population. 

Each table and chart carries a statement of the source of its 
material. Four different designations are used, as follows: 

(a) Twenty-five counties. The tables so marked are based upon 
twenty-five counties which were intensively surveyed by the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research and which are the subjects 
of the regional volumes of this series. In regional comparisons these 
counties have been combined into five regions, Colonial, South, 
Middle West, Range and Pacific. This is a deviation from the 
regional division of the United States as shown on the map on page 
21 and as discussed in Chapter I of The Town and Country Church 
in the United States. It was occasioned by the fact that in certain 
regions the number of counties surveyed was too small to permit 
representative results for each of the larger number of regions. 
Table II gives the names of these twenty-five counties by states 
and regions. 

(b) 179 counties. The tables so marked are based upon 179 
counties which include the twenty-five above referred to. The other 
154 were counties surveyed by the Interchurch World Movement. 
In regional comparisons of the 179 counties, an eight-fold regional 
basis is used. This corresponds exactly to the regional outline 
shown on the map on page 21, with the exception that the South- 
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ern Mountain region there shown is here treated as a part of the 
South. Table I gives the names of these counties by states and 
regions with the total town and country population and the number 
of churches in each. 

(c) 1920 United States Census. Tables drawn from the Census 
refer to the entire continental area of the United States. 

(d) 1920 United States Census, supplemented by other data. 
The tables so marked refer to the-entire continental area of the 
United States but go beyond the available Census data. An explana- 
tion of the method used is appended to each such table. 

In all tables, except as otherwise noted, the following limitations 
have been observed: 

(a) Church data refer only to white Protestant churches. 

(b) Total population means total town and country population, 
defined as including all population living outside of incorporated 
places of over 5,000, with the exception that the Negro population 
has been eliminated from the Southern counties. 

(c) A town indicates a place of from 2,501 to 5,000 population ; 
a village a place of from 251 to 2,500; a hamlet a place of from 
25 to 250; the remaining town and country population is termed 
open-country. Where the term country is used in a three-fold com- 
parison with town and village it includes both hamlet and open- . 
country. = 


A. The Counties Selected 


There is every reason to believe that the counties selected for 
these studies are a representative sample of the town and country 
area of the United States. Many factors had to be taken into 
account in making the selection. The first of these was that the 
selection had to be limited to counties that had been completely sur- 
veyed by the Interchurch World Movement. It was not possible 
to make a free choice solely on the basis of representative conditions. 

The 179 counties, named in Table I, have an average town and 
country population of 14,370, about 4,000 less than the average for 
the entire United States. They are drawn from forty-four different 
states. The only states not represented are Rhode Island, Dela- 
ware, Virginia and Mississippi. The distribution among states and 
regions leaves a little to be desired. Certain states are not as well 
represented as their importance would seem to warrant. For 
example there are only two counties from New York, three from 
Pennsylvania, one (a mountain county) from Kentucky, two from 
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State 


Connecticut 


Maine .. 
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179 SELECTED COUNTIES—BY REGIONS 


Ce ee ee ey 


New Hampshire ........ 
New Jersey ............ 


Regional Total 


se eeseeee 


TABLE I 


I. Colonial 


Town & Country 


County 


Middlesex 
Waldo 


Dukes 


Nantucket 
Norfolk 


ee ee reseane 


ee eee wens 


Ce ee ee ee 


were eee eee 


ee eee reo eeee 


Carrolleeeet ners 


Forest 
Northampton 
cit SEE . Addison 
Franklin 
Grand Isle 
Lamoille 


20 Counties 


Seema eee esrene 


ee eee nese ccce 


sete were ane 


ee ey 


eee eee eee 


ee oe 


se eeeee 


ee ey 


See ee wwe wne 


Population 


25,421 
18,136 
16,245 
26,670 

4,372 

2,797 
37,030 
15,017 
20,903 
20,095 
12,352 
18,281 
15,035 
28,349 

7,477 
49,877 
18,666 
20,855 

3,784 
11,858 


373,220 


No. of 


Churches 


Il. Southern Region (Negro population and churches not included) 


State 
Alabama 


secrete eee sense 


Town & Country 


County 


Pal Qred aera eca'sin sea wce i 


Georgia 


weer ses ersesesee 


Hamilton 
Hillsborough 
Jefferson 


Leon 


Nassau 
Osceola 


Clayton 


see eeseeens 


tee e ewer eereae 


seen eee rece 


eo ee sere ene 


seeeeee 


re 


ee ee ae 


ee 


eee eeene 


see eee ee eeee 


ee 


Pe ee 


ee 


rs 


sere ree ere 


ee 


ee eee eneresece 


see ete rece 


seer eee reece 


Population 
18,144 
23,382 
24,911 

2,695 
1,484 
8,727 
5,610 
23,129 


No. of 
Churches 
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Taste I (Continued) 

179 SELECTED COUNTIES—BY REGIONS 
Il. Southern Region (Negro population and churches not included) 


State 


sees 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 


cess 


West Virginia 


Regional Total 


eee ee eeee 


sete ee eee 


sere wane 


a 


were eee 


eee eeeeee 


a ? 


Hart 


Jones 


Taliaferro 
Telfair 
Webster 
Wheeler 
White 
Wilkinson 
Harlan 


East Baton Rouge .. 
West Baton Rouge .. 


Harford 


Orange 
Calhoun 


Hickman 


Lewis 


Van Buren 
Raleigh 


70 Counties 


16 


ee 


eee eee eee 
ee 


es 


sere enw ee 


ee ew eet 


ws eeee 


seat eee 


ed 


se ewe eee 


ee eee eee 


seen eee 


se eee eee 


a 


a a a? 


re es 


eee ewes 


ae 


eee ee ee ee 


ee ae 


sere ew rene 


wee ewe eae 


ee eee eee wee 


a ey 


ro et 


eee e eee ee 


ee ee ee? 


Tem ew ee ae 


see ete were ee 


ee 


ee ey 


ee ed 


ay 


es 


eee ere wee 


eee wee ene 


Town & Country 
Population 


764,581 


No. of 
Churches 


; poner fs AR ee lee 
een Sie: it BA ef % 
ie ep enors 7 Ape Serge 2 


stews 


eet e eee 
see 
a 
ee ed 


se eee eww eee 


IV. North West Region 


Town & Country No. of 


State OES os ounty 


Population Churches 
a Minnesota Be aetna Oe rev ae sive wn oe 10,965 28 
g Wrilkia Goss HEAP 10,187 24 
_ Montana A a9 SS Co | os ee 7,369 6 a 
pp eet Chouteatte Js. s0cce 11,051 16 re 
ee Gallatin. Faroe a corto. 15,864 21 on 
bi faranitemsa eit chee 4,167 5 
re North BD RICOEA Piles sees INCISOR” J aie.o ew acres 10,362 22 
ee SOUL DakOta 2c. .se00 -FLURDES calcis sins ece'e « 5,711 15 
MA CIESOM wae soe aiets eens 2,472 5 
i EIN ESDAULY. «> seater) slain 12,802 18 
- Regional Total .........10 Counties ........ 90,950 160 
V. Middle West Region 
Town & Couniry No. of 
State be County Population Churches 
MOIS he? se aa tiaeeie es vaeChampaieitr cece. 56,959 99 
Ta AN oat os oars sive the Se VENMMINGS 205 eee els’ 13,280 43 
Tippecanoe ‘....../. +. 16,497 41 
LOW Gentes Scenes Claytghiiarcs dade eee 15,660 33 
Keokuk (ii die crete Apre a 
IVETE Teasy pele tins dete sons TVET III coe sop cia evel bia } 
, Batagarev ie wien ces 7,622 4 
Montmorency ...... 5 4,089 7 
Muskegon .......... 25,792 22 
OOM eos clans Monee Grawhorde. tessa 13,942 50 
Coshocton: sece<0% = 18,748 71 


SOCIAL SURVEY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY AREAS 
TaBie 1 (Continued) 
179 SELECTED COUNTIES—BY REGIONS 
V. Middle West Region 


Town & Country No. of 
State County Population Churches 
Palton s;jésne soscetnas 23,445 72, 
Holmes’: \aasciecoe 18,965 49 
Teas Nereis ste ea State So O7 mae 42 
Madison: ose ce cure 19,662 38 
Morrowieesnwacts ical 15,570 60 
Perry Nats si kopae ee 36,098 97 
Sunt pone wet ake 35,936 55 
Mi rambull ees cance 37,234 67 
Wnionseeut acorn ee 20,918 57 
WWrandotaun.. waceee. 19,481 51 
WV AISCONSIEiwiais'« vieisie Selolele PEICE RR tigi eaten dee 18,517 30 
Sheboygan ae. ears 28,958 59 
Regional Total ...... See 20s COUNTIES santennae est 512,456 1,146 


VI. Prairie Region 


Town & Country No. of 
State County Population Churches 
eatisasitchyesciot es erer'ctetete SOCdP WiC merece 20,017 53 
Nebtasika sth. vnraviee> Gratithandeicns toes 1,486 3 
RevionalsTotallc.-.ccc 2 Countess secs 21,503 56 


VII. Range Region 


Town & Country No. of 
State County Population Churches 

IAVIZONG Pete pase eee Santa aCruzeee ee 12,689 10 
Goloradoi so. cmos ee San Miguel ........ 5,281 fe 
Weldig-.ccctccteeaee 3 43,924 54 

Idahores ee eahis cokes Benewah sss pene cn 6,997 10 
Custer sees see 3,550 2 

EIT ace cleats 6,427 10 

Kootenai ence numer. 17,878 31 

Lewiine tea lis cer toners 20,074 17 

Nevadars . i iia-sacn ste veae Pershingy i. or. e433 < 2,803 2 
New Mexico .......... Lota irene ates 12,270 6 
Lincoliaesgen eee 7,823 3 

Ofera Fun cae eee 7,902 5 

Wanton Gewese sree 16,680 27 

Utah ssa cae ae eee Beaver Seon 5,139 2: 
Box: Hldenaan.ueuse 18,788 3 

Caches eens 26,992 3 

Davis te ancunntertm cere 11,450 3 

Sanv Petes secs 17,505 5 

: Deviercnnte neuter 11,281 3 
Wyoming cn once s eres x Big=Horisnsee seer 12,105 14 
Convetseriieheccee 7,871 9 

Fremontaase cae 11,820 11 

Hot. Springs s.;ssnes 5,164 5 


A STATISTICAL AND GRAPHIC SUMMARY 
Taste I (Continued) 
179 SELECTED COUNTIES—BY REGIONS 
VII. Range Region 


Town & Counitr No. 
State County Population Z C hapohes 
Natrona geowee een ,63 6 
PSIG Vics an cee e te 7,298 9 
Sheridansoe a5 une sc 18,182 17 
Regional Total ......... 26 Counties .....-.. 332,528 275 


VIII. Pacific Region 


Town & Country No. of 
State County Population Churches 

GalprOrtia§ 2150. some.c,aes Kenn cna te seat 54,843 27 
Oratige inc eases 35,480 40 

Solangipest sce 19,495 14 

Danltag Clarame emer: 49,914 31 

Stanislaus a. oes 34,316 44 

CHONG ac chic eins sd ale os TOOK see te eee 3,424 10 
Panega. oe oes ee PASS 51 

Morcrowis 4. 5,617 14 

Washington: —iteescee ss Benton sends 10,903 24 
Chelaniy st. sence 20,906 40 

Berrys sis wanes 5,143 5 

Pend Oreille ........ 6,363 7 

Shao these eyecare: 33,373 43 

Regional Total ......... 13 (Counties) -25.. o<- 305,350 350 
Goande Lotal os. s.¢s%< 179 Counties ........ 2,572,335 5,552 


Tasie II 
TWENTY-FIVE SELECTED COUNTIES—BY REGIONS 


Note: With the smaller number of counties only five regions are used; 
certain counties are differently classified on this basis. 


I. Colonial Region III. Middle West Region 

WEL MONG rss came ects Pees Addison WOW eee csi herded ie sues waco aes Clay 
PennsylVaiiaie nace csc eas +s Columbia Wadiatia cnr oes Jennings 
INGWie J CHSCY) 1.2 fe cwcntsiels deiere's Salem WV ISCOMS Ita Mo anaie cso clteseca tele srave Price 
INeweViotki. 7 cies cscs Tompkins WASEOLSIT sian ed eis aint. Sheboygan 
ING WiaeY OLK cllen dss clewc oa yess Warren Masson ec ccc ceive cee Atchison * 
Petearbeilid tection sc cests Harford * IKANSASE ent Meri o eiart as Sedgwick * 
II. Southern Region IV. Range Region 
ia Datia eek eerie fale sede veal s Colbert Motitanaeec. cise ae e Beaverhead * 
Northe Carolinas 4.35.7 dasa Durham Southe Dakota- sn.ij2-.00 Hughes * 
North Carolina ........... Orange Wy Omung oi)... 12 <a seis. Sheridan 
BU GIMNESSE Rite fais ia cack eieiene reels Blount New- Mexico .. 2. sec+seus Union 
MIN Reh SM eto ican ies. a arel.c avo" Rockwall * 


* These counties have a regional classification different from that used 
in Table I, 
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Tas_e II (Continued) 
TWENTY-F IVE SELECTED COUNTIES—BY REGIONS 
V. Pacific Region 


PEON ererere's ere ely Soiree ents wiacetee Lane 
Washington Sei. sci Pend Oreille 
Califoriia s.carvees ee ccs Orange 
Californiae tee. oe sees Stanislaus 


South Carolina, one from Kansas and one (a very unrepresentative 
county) from Nebraska. The Prairie Region as a whole is the least 
adequately represented of any. Certain states have a rather dis- 
proportionate number of counties included. For example, there 
are fourteen from Florida, twenty-nine from Georgia and fourteen 
(chiefly mountain counties) from Tennessee. The inclusion of six 
from Utah might seem to give rather undue weight to the peculiar 
conditions existing in that state. It may, therefore, be frankly ad- 
mitted that the list is not an ideal one. On the other hand, all things 
considered, it yields a reasonably representative average. There 
is no good reason to doubt that the results here given are generally 
typical. The twenty-five counties, named in Table II, would bear 
the closest scrutiny. In selecting them a very considerable range of 
choice was possible. Each was attested as representative of its sec- 
tion. A remarkably close correspondence in results between the 
twenty-five counties and the entire 179 indicates the general relia- 
bility of the data drawn from the larger number. 


B. The Distribution of Population 


There are significant differences between regions in the distri- 
bution of total population as urban or town and country. These 
differences are discusséd in detail in the summary volume of this 
series, Chapter I. The Colonial region is the most predominantly 
urban, as it is the most thoroughly industrialized region of the 
United States. The Pacific and Middle West regions are next in 
order, but have a materially smaller proportion of their total popu- 
lation in urban centers. The other five regions are closely grouped, 
each having less than a third of its population urban. 

Table III is primarily based upon the 1920 U. S. Census. The 
reader is referred to Chapter II of the summary volume for an 
explanation of the difference in procedure in the handling of popu- 


*The Town and Country Church in the United S tates, referred to 
throughout this discussion as the summary volume, 
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Q 500 
Scale of Miles 


Map showing the regional divisions adopted for Interchurch World Move- 
ment surveys, with the location of the twenty-six counties resurveyed by the 
Institute of Social and Religious Reseat®h. The data from the resurvey of 
the twenty-six counties are presented on a basis of five regions instead of 
nine, because of the small number of counties restudied. The Mountain 
division and most of the Southwest were combined with the South, and the 
Northwest was divided between the Range and the Middle West, with which 
region the Prairie was also placed, 
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A STATISTICAL AND GRAPHIC SUMMARY 


lation figures between the census and this survey. In considering 
the tables in this section it should be noted, first, that the regional 
classification of states here used differs materially from the census 
classification ; second, the census includes under urban population 
the population of all incorporated places of 2,500 population or over, 
while the survey limits the use of the term “urban” to places of over 
5,000. The population figures used here are the census figures, but 
their classification is different from that in the census. 


Regron O% 100% | 

United State : 

ay P hole: .25-8] WAS YA 
Cotoniat 


South §232477 6877 
Mivaw EM. Yuan 


South-West BZ86MN/ZZAU. AZZ 


North-West flzo.4BBW/7,10.6 LD 
Proitie —24WZ 26, 
Range 30 SEZ WIA 


Pacific BM GVM, 


@BiUrban L222 Town ord Country 


CHART I 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL POPULATION 
—URBAN OR TOWN AND COUNTRY 


In Table III the columns giving the total number of com- 
munities and the number of communities in the town and country 
area are based solely upon survey data. The census confines itself 
to civil divisions. The figures given here for number of communi- 
ties are estimated for each region on the basis of the surveyed coun- 
ties within that region. The number of cities, as given for each 
region, is based upon the census. 

Tables IV, V and VI present an analysis of the total town and 
country population. In these tables only the total population is 
taken from the census. Towns, villages and hamlets are not sepa- 
rately noted in the census unless they are incorporated. The practice 
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Region Q% 100,% 
United States 220-5. 
as oa whole | 


Colonial 
South 


Middle- >; 
West 


Prairie 


Range 


Pacific 


ZATown Hamlet 
EE Village Ml Open Country 


CHART II 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY POPULATION BY PLACE 
OF RESIDENCE 
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of incorporation shows wide variations throughout the United States. 
There are incorporated places with as small a population as eleven, 
and unincorporated places of more than 5,000 population. The total 
number of towns, villages and hamlets and the total population 
within each of these classes of communities could not, therefore, be 
obtained with even approximate accuracy from the census. The 
estimates presented here utilize the survey data for the 179 counties 
supplemented by a careful count of all places shown on the best 
maps and listed in atlases and various commercial registers. The 
number of open country communities is estimated solely from the 
survey data. 

Table IV shows the number of towns, villages and hamlets with 
the aggregate population and the percentage of the total town and 
country population resident in each type of center. The remaining 
town and country population is classed as “open country.” Towns, 
villages and hamlets are not here treated as communities but simply 
as population centers; 7.e., the totals given do not include such open 
country population as is included within the boundaries of town, . 
village and hamlet communities. Table VI, on the other hand, 
shows not only the average population of towns, villages and ham- 
lets but also the average number of open country people resident 
within town, village and hamlet communities, thus permitting an 
estimate of the total population of town, village and hamlet com- 
munities. It is obvious, therefore, that if the average population of 
open country communities (Table VI) is multiplied by the number 
of open country communities (Table V) the resultant total would 
be less than the total open country population (Table IV), the dif- 
ference representing the open country population within town, vil- 
lage and hamlet communities, as averaged in Table VI, plus the open 
country population attached to city communities. 

The detailed distribution of open country population is given in 
Table VII. The method used in arriving at these estimates is ex- 
plained in Chapter II of the summary volume. Briefly it was an 
application to the total population figures of the averages derived 
from the 179 counties, corrected, where necessary, by the data 
drawn from atlases and similar sources. 

The census of 1920 was the first census to report separately 
the population resident on farms. For previous census years this 
could be estimated only from the number of farms reported. The 
value of accurate figures as to farm population is so evident that 
it has been thought wise to include them here. Table VIII is based 
entirely on these census returns, with the states grouped according 
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SOCIAL SURVEY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY AREAS 


to the regional classification of the survey. These figures cannot 
be related to the preceding tables as completely as would be desirable. 
The census reports the farm population “in rural territory” (ie., 
according to the census definition, outside of incorporated places 
of 2,500 or over) and also in cities of various specified size-groups. 
The classification used combines all places of from 2,500 to 10,000. 
It is thus impossible to determine accurately the farm population 
in the total town and country area as defined in this survey. 

Table IX enters a field rather different from that covered by 
the foregoing tables, but is introduced here because it is the only 
other table that presents an estimate for the entire United States. 
In the 179 counties there were many communities that had no 
Protestant churches; many others had churches but no resident 
ministers. These represent peculiarly the problem of church ex- 
tension in its geographical terms, For most of the town and country 
area, the church problem must be expressed in terms of efficiency 
of organization and operation. It is qualitative rather than quanti- 
tative (except where the very super-abundance of religious organi- © 
zations is the chief limiting factor). But that must not obscure 
the fact that a very large population lacks even the rudiments of 
religious organization. These communities without churches are, 
of course, most numerous in the less completely settled sections, 
although no region is wholly without them. The surveyed counties 
within each region were used as the basis of an estimate for that 
region. Table IX summarizes the results. A fuller explanation 
will be found in Chapter II of the summary volume. 


C. The General Status of the Church Enterprise? 


The tables that follow deal only with the institutional aspects 
of religion—the number of churches and ministers, the member- 
ship, absolutely and relative to population, and certain objective 
factors that affect the distribution of churches and the degree of 
their evangelistic success. 

First—the number of churches and ministers within the 179 
surveyed counties, by regions. 

The ratio of churches and ministers to population is obviously 
effected by the density of population. In general, the relative num- 
ber of churches and ministers increases as the density of population 


: 1A full discussion of this topic will be found in Chapter III of the sum- 
mary volume, under the same title. 
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Taste X 


NUMBER OF (TOWN, VILLAGE, COUNTRY) CHURCH 
MINISTERS”BY REGIONS > SND OF 


179 Counties 


? Number of Churches Number of 
R egion Town Village Country Total Ministers 
Colonial ficseovacec cass 47 386 427 860 511 
SYOETE 3) AN Cees Oe eee 135 519 1,761 2,415 1,357 
OULE WESE Go. oa occaere 15 92 183 290 169 
Worth West v2... 0.....% 25 65 70 160 107 
Beadle West. 2 ois. 0s 102 398 646 1,146 714 
EAI Sak, eck caie enc'e None incl. 25 31 56 43 
WRN cere sx'a ve dips 42 133 100 275 196 
Pacthel sn eden of cous 69 170 111 350 256 


All Regions Combined 435 1,788 3,329 5,592 3,353 


TaBLe XI 


THE AVERAGE FREQUENCY OF CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
ACCORDING TO DENSITY OF POPULATION 


179 Counties 


Counties Having a In Counties Having Specified Popula- Average 
Population Density tion Density, Average Number of Number of 
Per Square Mile of Persons in Population Per Churches Per 
Church Minister Minister 

qO Zor less.) 6 iets o-a5re 701 1,115 1.4 

TAU) AR ape Oe 460 710 1.5 
ZAIESAU esc eee eC oR 422 707 1.67 
acd ace sie sciae 6 ce se 414 693 1.68 
WON CT 1, 40 vise erdiace oe i's 405 701 1.73 

Taste XII 
RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF CHURCHES AND MINISTERS— 
BY REGIONS 


179 Counties 


Average Number 


Average Number of Persons of Churches 

Region Per Church Per Minster Per Mimster 
Olona atctecsis iss sen se 6 434 730 1.7 
SOE eer ee tenien clea sais 317 564 18 
SOUTH WESE =; por cisiac estes 4s 592 1,016 1.7 
INOFEIEW St cj 2 co 00.0 + ove 568 850 1.5 
Mirddler Wiest .n< <4. 6 (e103 447 718 1.6 
Retnatieuesslet tc Setisrec ce tose 384 500 1.3 
anGepe ae tec rected sade 1,209 1,697 1.4 
IP ACLLC Meera closes + 0) sola s, o3s 872 1,193 1.4 
All Regions Combined .. 463 767 1,7 
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increases. There is no uniform tendency in this direction, however, 
many counties being exceptions to this rule. 

Many factors effect the relative frequency of churches and 
ministers. Among them may be mentioned, the membership strength 
of non-evangelical communions, the degree of denominational rivalry 
between Protestant communions, the frequency and size of com- 
munities, density of population, especially where it approaches the 
extreme in either direction, and factors inherent in the religious tra- 


Reg/on 
South 


Proivie BIBS, 


¥ A34 
Colonial 


Be 
South-West aan 7016 


is E72 
Pacific 1193 


1209 
Range Ie cst 


Gam Average Number of Persons Per Church 
Average Number of Persons Per Minister. 


CHART Il 


RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF CHURCHES AND 
MINISTERS—179 COUNTIES 


Showing the Average Number of Persons in 
Town and Country Population Per Protestant 
Church and Minister by Regions. 3 


ditions. These, and doubtless other factors, are reflected in the 
regional averages given in Table XII. It will be noted that only 
two regions approach the usually accepted norm of one church for 
every 1,000 people. 

The proportion of ministers to churches increases as the pro- 
portion of churches to people decreases. The proportion of minis- 
ters to people decreases as the proportion of churches to people 
decreases, but at a much slower rate. As the proportion of churches 
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to people decreases the number of churches and the number of 
ministers approach nearer equality. 

In the entire number of counties studied virtually one-sixth of 
all the churches have full-time resident pastors. There is wide 
variation between regions, and between counties within regions, in 
the adequacy of the pastoral service provided. The regional con- 


4 Taste XIII 
RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
179 Counties 
Counties in Which the Average Number of 


Persons Per Church Is 
250 or less 251-500 501-750 Over 750 


Number of Counties ..... 27 81 26 45 
Average population per 

(GLY Bruel Wea Dele ae epee ree 201 357 571 1,215 
Index number ........... 1 1.78 2.85 6.07 
Average population per 

MTIStOT Pepsin act aes 366 618 863 1,617 
fndexsnumber: 3055 2035. 1 1.69 2.36 4.42 
Average number of churches 

DEETMMIStEH veel so oes os 1.8 1,7 1.5 1.3 


TasLe XIV 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ALL CHURCHES ACCORDING 
TO RESIDENCE OF PASTORS—BY REGIONS 


179 Counties 


Percentage of Churches Having 
Full-time Part-time 


Resident Resident Non-Resident No 
Region Pastor Pastor Pastor Pastor 
Golonia le yieivacies co ceae 25.0 23.1 36.4 15.5 
SOUT Roe a eet Enc 6.1 15.1 69.7 9.1 
Ont ees -...2.55 sea us 10.7 16.2 54.1 19.0 
NODE VVESt.. en assess 24.4 26.9 40.0 8.7 
Middles West oe iys.016-00a' 19.2 215 46.6 12.7 
ETE UOeiete) olccrg’s Niven vice ere 35.7 14.3 39.3 10.7 
1 ey reo (Ce a A rae 37.1 2535 24.0 13.4 
ACIS eats ad here ce Lec tena A NF 21.1 22.9 14.3 
All Regions Combined. 16.5 19.0 52.6 11.9 


trasts are shown in Table XIV. There is no single explanation 
for these variations. Economic factors are undoubtedly important. 
So are the prevailing standards of church work. The relative fre- 
quency of churches (itself effected by many different factors) is 
clearly influential. Other things being equal, the fewer churches 
there are in proportion to population, the larger the percentage of 
them that have resident pastors; also, the larger the percentage of 
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a 
Church with Resident Pastor Se f 
Church with Non-Resident Pastor Seem 
Church Without a Pastor (Not Abandoned) } 
Abandoned Church 


~ C12 $4 5 67 
Parish of Churches with Resident Pastor SCALE of MILES 
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A COLONIAL COUNTY 


A STUDY IN PASTORAL RESIDENCE 


Out of 37 Country Churches, 21 Have No Pastors. Only 30 Per Cent. of the Popula- 
tion are in Parishes Having Resident Pastors. 
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those without any minister. That is to say, an area that is over- 
churched is apt to be, relatively, under-ministered; an under- 
churched area is apt to have the compensating advantage of churches 
more adequately supplied with ministers. 


VILLAGE COUNTRY 


GB With Full-time Resident Pastors 
3 With Part-time Resident Fustors 
5 With Non-Resident Pastors 

C3 With No Minister 


CHART IV 


TOWN, VILLAGE AND COUNTRY CHURCHES CONTRASTED AS TO PAS- 
TORAL SERVICE—179 COUNTIES 


Showing Per Cent. of All Churches with Specified Kind of Pastoral 
Service. 


Tables XV and XVI illustrate a characteristic of all regions 
and of virtually all counties. In the matter of resident pastors, the 
town churches make a much better record than the village churches 


VILLAGE COUNTRY 


With Ministers Serving 1 Point 
6 a © 2 Points 
e 3 Points 

” 4 Points 


CHART V 


THE CIRCUIT SYSTEM IN TOWN, VILLAGE AND COUNTRY CHURCHES 
—179 coUNTIES 


Showing Per Cent. of All Churches Receiving Specified Proportion of 
Minister’s Time. 


and both make a much better record than the country churches. 

Such differences are inherent in the church systems that have grown 

up in all parts of the country. The Colonial region, which from 

the beginning has had the tradition of the resident pastor, makes 
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TaBLE XV 


PERCENTAGE OF (TOWN, VILLAGE, COUNTRY) CHURCHES 
HAVING FULL-TIME RESIDENT PASTORS—BY REGIONS 


179 Counties 


Percentage of Churches Having Full-time 
Resident Pastors 


Region Town Village Country Total 
Golo yes. fcr co Se as 55.3 38.1 9.8 PAs 
Onn est. Ar teeces: 45.9 15. 0.4 6.1 
SOUTHS VMESE Mais pats ae ies 46.7 21.8 2.2 10.7 
Norths West <j anieete tas 56. 29.2 8.6 24.4 
Middle West ........... 52.9 27.9 8.5 19.2 
BEAITION Masse cei None included 56. 19.4 REhy/ 
Ratig eter cece hcace tes 64.3 44.3 16. 37.1 
PPACIIIC Utne he tras ates crease 68.1 46.5 18.1 41.7 

All Regions Combined. 54.5 29.5 4.7 16.5 

TABLE XVI 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF (TOWN, VILLAGE, COUNTRY) 
CHURCHES ACCORDING TO RESIDENCE OF PASTORS 


179 Counties 


Percentage of Churches Having 


Full-time Part-time 
Resident Resident Non-resident 
Pastor Pastor Pastor No Pastor 
Town Churches .......... 54.5 22.8 12.6 10.1 
Village Churches ......... 29.5 31.0 28.0 11.5 
Country Churches ........ 4.7 12.0 71.1 122 
Town, Village and Country 
Churches Combined ..... 16.5 19.0 52.6 11.9 
TABLE XVII 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF (TOWN, VILLAGE, COUNTRY) 
CHURCHES ACCORDING TO PROPORTION OF MINISTER’S 
TIME RECEIVED 
179 Counties 


Percentage of Churches Whose Ministers Each Serve 


4 or more 
1 Church Only 2 Churches 3 Churches Churches 
shown + Churches =< s.cspieiclsies 68.0 19.4 We 5.4 
Villages Churches ........ 43.0 26.4 14.2 16.4 
Country Churches ........ 19.3 25.1 23.1 32.5 
Town, Village and Country 
Churches Combined .... 31.0 25.0 18.9 25.1 
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hardly a better record than the Middle West, where agriculture is 
considerably more prosperous. In the South, the full-time resident 
pastor is virtually unknown in the country. Only the three western 
regions materially better the national average. 


TABLE XVIII 


PROPORTION OF MINISTERS WHO ALSO HAVE ANOTH 
OCCUPATION THAN THE MINISTRY—BY REGIONS ee 


179 Counties 


South West 
North West 
Middle West 
SEIGAVESIE! "77 os tech Ge gee tle eg eR eg RR em Wo, AT OT OA NRL PROG eee 


WA MOSH EY 


TABLE XIX 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MINISTERS, WITH AND WITH- 
OUT ANOTHER OCCUPATION, ACCORDING TO THE 
NUMBER OF CHURCHES SERVED 
179 Counties 


Percentage of Ministers Who Each Serve 


Four or 
One Church Two Three more 
Only Churches Churches Churches 
Ministers Giving Full-time 
toe MAGISEPY 9; cca daayewicie'« 44.9 26.0 14.4 14.7 
Ministers Who Also Have 
Another Occupation .... 45.3 24.4 15.9 14.4 


Table XVII shows another aspect of the question of pastoral 
supply, namely, the prevailing tendency to combine churches on 
circuits, giving to each church only a fraction of the minister’s time. 
Here again the town church has the advantage over the village 
church and both over the country church. It will be noticed that 
the percentage of country churches that have full-time resident 
pastors is much less than the percentage of those whose pastors 
serve one church only. The difference is occasioned by the large 
proportion of ministers, particularly in the South and South West, 
who are supported wholly or in part by some occupation other than 
the ministry. Not all of these “toiler preachers” serve country 
churches ; but a majority of them do. Nearly half of such ministers 
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serve but a single church each; but, of course, they cannot give 
their full time to the churches they serve and they are usually non- 
resident. Table XVIII shows the proportion of all ministers for 
each region who come within this class. Table XIX contrasts them 
with the men giving their full time to the ministry as to the number 
of churches served by each: 


Regron 0% 25% S0% 75 % 100 % 


Pacific Ze 


Range B 


G8 Communities With No Protestant Churches. 
Population Resident in Such Communities. 


CHART VI 


THE UNFINISHED TASK OF CHURCH 
EXTENSION—179 COUNTIES 


Showing the Per Cent. of Town and Coun- 
try Communities and Population by Regions 
Which Do Not Have Protestant Churches. 


Table XX shows the extent to which these 179 counties have 
a problem of church extension. The figures here given formed 
the basis of the estimate made for the whole country as given in 
Table IX. Table XXI shows that in nearly two-thirds of the 
counties no country church has a full-time resident pastor, while 
in nearly one-fourth of the counties no country church has even a 
part-time resident pastor. 

The chief reason why the town church has such a decisive ad- 
vantage in the matter of pastoral supply, and why the country 
church lags so far behind both town and village church in this 
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TARE XXI 


(NUMBER OF COUNTIES IN WHICH NO COUNTRY CHUR 
HAS A RESIDENT MINISTER—BY REGIONS cH 


162 Counties 


Number of Counties in which no 
Country Church has 


A Full-time A Resident Pastor, 
Resident either Full-time 
or Part-time 
Sot 4 
PE PIOUELANVES te foe eo. ace savesiea wee 8 4 
DeNoriineN Westar oes tes core Soweto Lica 6 3 
RA ateP WN CSB Y Suna sid 6 oss cine a ccce'ca es 9 2 
Peart Comte els gre eo oie ciate are Sie nals cos ce 
ROE ass yc ae oo eR 8 3 
_ Pacific OT REE SEG ig a nas fears 6 2 
_ All Regions Combined ....... Die tear oes (tes 38 
"Per cent. of total number of Counties. . 64.8 per cent. 23.6 per vane 


_ Nore: In the other 17 counties of the 179 there are no Country Churches. 
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A STATISTICAL AND GRAPHIC SUMMARY 


There is no more accurate measure of the relative strength of 
the church in particular regions or counties or communities than 
the proportion of the total population enrolled in the church mem- 
bership. Obviously such proportions do not provide a measure 
either of the quality of the religious experience or of the degree 
of interest and activity of the church membership. But they do 
show the relative strength of the church establishment in the areas 
under consideration as a whole. Tables XXIII to XXVIII illus- 
‘trate different phases of this question. 

Table XXIII is based on the U. S. Religious census of 1916. 
This material is not strictly comparable with the material drawn 
from the surveys. It is dated four years earlier. The census 
includes both population and church membership for cities within 
these counties, which were excluded from the survey. Probably, 
church for church, the census estimates of membership would run 
higher and would be less accurate. Certainly they have been sub- 
jected to less careful scrutiny on the ground and to less prun- 
ing. The table is included here primarily because it gives fig- 
ures for other than White Protestant churches, which the survey 
lacks. 


TABLE XXIII 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
AMONG PROTESTANT (WHITE), ROMAN CATHOLIC AND 
ALL OTHER DENOMINATIONS—BY REGIONS 
179 Counties 


Percentage of Total Church Membership 1 Belonging to 


All Others 
Protestant Churches Roman Catholic (including Colored 
(White) Church Protestant) 
Polonia seus ates oe 46.1 47.6 6.3 
Soutitmaen oxic ste me 81.5 5.0 13.5 2 
South West sess.ics +s 50.6 43.4 6.0 
North Wiest 2. 1253/44 66.6 30.9 AG 
Middle West ....... 59.5 33.8 6.7 
RAIA Esler wicleleuayarsicsn i's 76.2 20.9 2.9 y 
REA Cate Veale the iiaid sta’ 20.8 19.2 60.0 
PACIIC) Haine or ssedias o's 49.2 46.8 4.0 
All Regions Com- 
ined Asn ieee 59.0 28.7 12.3 


1Data from 1916 U. S. Religious Census. Includes population and church 
membership for cities within these counties as well as for town and country 


area. 
2 Chiefly Colored Protestants. 
8 Chiefly Latter Day Saints. 


Table XXIV gives by regions the percentage of the town, village, 
country and total population that is included in the church mem- 
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bership. The differences between town, village and country are 
generally not very wide. The town percentage exceeds the village 
percentage only in the North West, Range and Pacific regions. It 
materially exceeds the country percentage except in the South, 
where they are about equal, and in the Colonial region. The village 
percentage exceeds the country percentage in all regions. The 
poorer showing of the country, particularly in the west, is largely 
owing to the fact that the communities that have no churches are 
almost entirely country communities. The older and more evenly 
settled parts of the country, the Colonial, South, Middle West and 
Prairie regions, are, by a wide margin, the best evangelized. 

No region in the United States is evenly evangelized. Adjoining 
counties or adjoining communities frequently show very different 
proportions of their population in the church membership. Table 
XXV illustrates this, taking the county as the unit. For each region 
the counties are distributed among six groups showing various de- 
grees of evangelization. This shows that more than a tenth of 
the counties average less than one church member for every twenty 
people. Only three regions have no counties in this group. At the 
other extreme, about an eighth of the counties have more than eight. 
church members for every twenty people. All of these counties 
but one are in the South. The South makes the best record as a 
whole of any region; but it has a substantial number of counties 
in four of the six groups and several in a fifth group. 

Table XXVI shows similar variations, taking the county as the 
unit, for town, village and country population. The counties are 
distributed among eight groups showing various degrees of evan- 
gelization for each type of population. The weakness of the church 
in reaching the entire country population is strikingly illustrated. 
In over a fifth of the counties less than 5 per cent. of the country 
population are church members; and in nearly a fifth more less 
than 10 per cent. are members. In less than 2 per cent. of the 
counties does the membership exceed 40 per cent. of the country 
population. A better record is made with the village population, 
and a still better record with the town population. 

Table XX VII presents an analysis of these same contrasts, com- 
munity by community, for twenty-five counties. In this table four 
types of communities are separately treated—town, village, hamlet 
and open country. In the town, village and hamlet communities 
the population considered includes both the population in the center 
and the open country population. The village and the hamlet com- 
munities show very similar conditions. As compared with the town 
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communities both have more communities with the lowest degree 
of evangelization, but also more with the highest degree. All things 
considered, the strictly open-country communities in these counties 
make the best record of any. 

Table XXVIII shows the relation of the degree of evangeliza- 
tion to the relative frequency of churches and resident ministers. 
The communities in twenty-five counties are divided into four groups 


0% 100% 
National 


Average 
South 


Middle- 
West L243 


f 


Prairie aE 


Coloniol 
North-West [5 SSE 
South-West {/2 = Iara 

Pacific 

Range 


CHART VII 


POPULATION AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP— 
179 COUNTIES 


Showing the Proportion of the Total Town 
and Country Population (White) in the Mem- 
bership of the White Protestant Churches. 


according to the proportion of the population in the church mem- 
bership. The average number of persons per church and per resident 
minister is given for each group. This shows that the greater the 
number of churches and resident ministers in proportion to popula- 
tion the higher the degree of evangelization. 
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"Percentage cf Popula tion 
MM sities 


Ae Town Pallas @ Noha 
vy. Naeapion Population Population Population ‘E 
4S BeGiaiial yao spars. se ay 
South? . 
‘Middle West 
South West 
North West 
[No towns incl. 
10.4 — 


15.4 


PALS) 
1 ‘White population only considered. 


Taste XXV Shere 


DISTRIBUTION, OF COUNTIES ACCORDING TO PROPORTION 
OF POPULATION IN THE PROTESTANT CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP—BY REGIONS © 


179 Counties ee ate eat “ 


Number of Counties in Which the Proportion 
of the Population in the Protestant Church 
Membership is Less Than 
Number of 5 5-10 11-20 21-30 31-40 Over 40 — 
Counties Per Per Per Per Per Per 


Region Included Cent. Cent... Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 
Golonialerer.. Sassen 20 1 11 5 3 ee 
South oc ee 70 3 15 11 19 22 
South West 15 3 5 4 1 2 ah 
North West ....... 10 ed 4 4 1 1 Ses 
Middle West ...... 23 2 3 3 6 8 1 
IP TAI IC nano. < ects 2 1 ie 1 as ¢ 
ANIC Ghopitersiat crouse 26 12 8 6 we 
TREY SEE nto nla tear Quine done 13 1 4 7 1 : 

All Regions Com- 

ined sue ee ae 179 19 28 50 26 33 23 
Per Cent. of Total 
Number of Counties 10.6= 5 gel 5:7- 27.9 14.5 18.4 12.9 
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Taste XXVI 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COUNTIES ACCORDING TO 
- THE PROPORTION OF (TOWN, VILLAGE, COUNTRY AND 
TOTAL) POPULATION IN THE CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
“179 Counties 


Per Cent. of All Counties Having Specified Proportion of 
Population in the Church Membership 


Less than 
/ i} 5-10 11-15 16-20 21-30 3140 41-50 Over 

Population Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 50 Per 
Resident in Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. -Cent. Cent. Cent. 
Tewat> , 2. s. 75 13.4 14.9 16.4 28.3 6.0 10.5 3.0 
Village? ..... 13.0 9.0 14.1 11.3 30.0 11.9 6.2 4.5 
Country ..... 20.1 19.6 16.8 11.7 20.1 10.0 1.1 6 
Town, Village 

and Country 

Combined .. 10.6 15:4 14.8 13.1 14.5 18.4 8.4 4.5 


1 Only 67 of the 179 counties contain towns. 
2177 of the 179 counties contain villages. 
TasLeE XXVII 
PERCENTAGE. DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNITIES ACCORDING 
‘TO PROPORTION OF TOTAL POPULATION IN MEMBER- 
SHIP OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES—BY REGIONS 
Twenty-five Counties 
A—ALL COMMUNITIES 
Per Cent. of All Communities in Which the Pro- 


portion of the Total Population in the Mem- 
bership of the Protestant Churches is 


Less than 10 


Region 
Colonial 
Sotiian tas dinasswas sos 
Middle West 


See ee ee ee 


ee 


Se ee 


All Regions Combined. . 


Region 
Colonial 
South 


eeoeeceseseeesves 
Cece rere sreeerrse nie 
pest nero seve 
se eee eee aera sesere 


ee ee 


All Regions Combined. . 


Per Cent. 


10-24 


Per Cent. 


45.2 
21.65 
23.4 
pes 
34.3 
33.2 


B—TOWN COMMUNITIES 


25-34 
Per Cent. 


35 Per Cent. 
or More 


23.3 


Per Cent. of Town Communities in Which the Pro- 


portion of the Total Population in the Mem- 
bership of the Protestant Churches is 
Less than 10 


Per Cent. 


14.3 


10-24 


1 Only one town included in this region. 
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Per Cent. 


25-34 


Per Cent. 


35 Per Cent. 
or More 


167 
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SASS SINR ABORT Fo : 17.1 
All Regions Combined. . 215 : 20.8 


D—HAMLET COMMUNITIES 


Per Cent. of Hamlet Communities in Which the ae 
Proportion of the Total Population im the ie 
Membership ne the Protestant Churches is 


Less thaw 10 10-24. 25-34 35 Per Cent. 
Region Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. or More 
Sel bese athe eee 11.9 52.5, 18.7 16.9 
Peeeemereurr SOU 2. iy cee se se wees re 26.9 23.1 42.3 
‘ Middle Wiestesa cc. enaer 9.7 25.8 25.8 38.7 
PLES MES a hoe 62.5 25. 6.25 6.25 
3 eaeHToN yenic tates ices 40. 36.7 6.7 16.6 
All Regions Combined. . 21. 37.6 17.3 24.1 
Ss 
E—OPEN-COUNTRY COMMUNITIES es 
Per Cent. of Open-Country Communities in Which , a 
the Proportion of the Total Population in the ee 
Membership of the Protestant Churches is ret 
Less than 10  ~—- 10-24 25-34 35 Per Cent. 
Region Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. or More 
Stank Wea WNT ol crates 17.9 Sows 25. 21.4 
See a ose ie Pana eS 10.7 17.9 417.9 53.5 
Middle Wiest cee res mee en 36.4 9.1 Lame 54.5 
EGY sre cea EADS ARNG I Bag NE AD 60. 40. Aials Mee 
RAGHIE, Choe meee seat a 33.33 33.33 33.33 ie 
All Regions Combined.. 18.4 Zo0 17.5 40.8 
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Taste XXVIII 


THE RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF CHURCHES AND OF RESIDENT 
MINISTERS IN RELATION TO THE PROPORTION OF 
POPULATION IN THE CHURCH MEMBERSHIP— 
BY COMMUNITIES 


Twenty-five Counties 


For Communities Having Specified 
Proportion of Population in the 


Proportion of Total Church Membership—Average 
Population of the Number of People 
Community in the Per Resident 
Church Membership Per Church Minister 
Wess tai (= per Cette st < vis 4. os scasles os 616 1,599 
MOH Pete COM iea vite ieics coho cecceuts ee 479 980 
FIST AVS 31 oe See oe eee 418 885 
GO PermCeHe OL -OVED =. eos sce veccveseats 250 644 


Tables XXIX and XXX show that the church, generally speak- 
ing, is not as successful in reaching the farm tenant as in reaching 


Region 0% 25% 50% 15% 100 % 


oe 


i} Farm Owners 
tl Farm Tenants 


CHART VIII 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND LAND 
TENURE—179 COUNTIES 


Bee Toisas We Ace Chase Meaiern, by 
Regions. : 
the farm owner. In only one region does the church membership 
include as large a proportion of the tenants as of the owners. The 
margin of difference becomes greater as the percentage of tenantry 
on the farms increases. 
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Taste XXIX 
FARM OWNERS AND FARM TENANTS CONTRASTED FROM 
THE POINT OF Mabel Se ee MEMBERSHIP 


179 Counties 


Percentage 
of All Farm 
Percentage Percentage Percentage Operators 
of All Farm of All Farm of All Farm in Church 
Owners in Tenants in Operators Membership 
— Church Church’ Who Are Who Are 
Region Membership Membership Tenants Tenants 
Colonials cease tots 23.7 26.9 15.9 18.1 
SOUTHER sii rea: 59.5 33.5 38.5 26.5 
South West 26.2 9.2 43.9 21,7 
North West 16.4 74 30.3 16.7 
Middle West ....... 47.9 20.3 28.9 15.0 
Prarie occicans nee 55.6 15.8 47.5 20.8 
Range Ss Sentae casinaee 7.4 10.0 18.8 24.3 
PapiiCuse to oie pesronk 16.5 11.5 16.3 12.4 
All Regions Com- 
ied hrc tesa de 36.1 23.2 25.8 21.6 


Counties m Tenants 


which Rate of 


Farm Tenoncy 
“s 


10% or less 


10-25% 


26.8 
50% and 
over 


CJ Per Cent who are Church Members 


CHART IX 


THE CHURCH AND THE TENANT 
FARMER—179 COUNTIES 


Showing the Relative Success of the 
Church in Reaching the Owner and the 
Tenant According to the Per Cent. of 
Tenancy on the Farms. 
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SOCIAL SURVEY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY AREAS 


D. Types of Communities * 


To throw light on the questions of what different types of 
population groupings there are in the town and country area, and 
of what is the relation of the open country residents to the popula- 
tion centers of various sizes, a detailed, community-by-community 
analysis was made of twenty-five counties containing 555 town and 
country communities. The four following tables summarize the 
data relating to population. 

Table XX XI shows the number of communities of different types 
and distributes the total town and country population among them 
according to residence. Table XXXII gives the average population 
by type of community, differentiating between the population within 
the center and the open country population and indicating the ratio 
of one to the other. Table XXXIII shows, with somewhat more 
detail than Table XX XI, the distribution of the open country pop- 
ulation by type of community. Table XXXIV gives by regions and 
for various types of communities the ratio of the open country 
population to the population within the community center. The 
significance of these tables may be summarized as follows: 

(1) A negligible proportion of all villages and towns is entirely 
without any open country, trade or social, constituency. All such 
places, in these counties, are exceptional and in very sparsely settled 
country. 

(2) The typical community unit, from the point of view of 
frequency, is one that contains a hamlet or small village. 

(3) A comparatively small proportion of the open country pop- 
ulation is unattached to any sort of population center. A proportion 
not much larger is attached to the larger places, towns and cities. 

(4) Of the open country population, the proportion attached to 
a trade center tends to vary directly as the size of the center. The 
proportion of the country population to the population of the center 
tends to vary inversely as the size of the center. 


1 See Summary Volume, Chapter IV. 
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TABLE XXXII 


VARIATION BY TYPE OF COMMUNITY IN AVERAGE POPULA- 
TION—DISTRIBUTED AS BETWEEN OPEN-COUNTRY AND 
THE COMMUNITY CENTER—AND IN AVERAGE RATIO 
OF OPEN-COUNTRY POPULATION TO POPULA- 

TION OF THE CENTER 


Twenty-five Counties 
Average Population 


Community 2 Average Ratio— 
Center Open- Open-Country 
t.e., Town, Country j Population to 
Type of Village Within Total Population of 
Community or Hamlet Community Community Center 
SLOWER Soss veins 3,751 1,825 5,576 49 to 100 
Village of over 
T O00 es ma teeks 1,626 1,368 2,994 84 to 100 
Village of 1,000 
PrVlesSis sare 417 586 1,003 140 to 100 
Hamletim... cua 101 327 428 324 to 100 
Open-Country .. No Center 289 P50)! eh aM TAA recy 
City—Rural Area 
Ol yess coast © Not Included 1,863 BOGARe SOIR GEENA SES 


TABLE XX XIII 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL OPEN-COUNTRY 
POPULATION BY TYPE OF COMMUNITY 


Twenty-five Counties 


Type of Community Type of Community 
BEEN) OUTER sie nie evel Sic lhace! oa gng ehoneol oatbugs eee seh afete ue lo Dee 8.89 
Wallace OS OVer-1 000 sss otis, boneless elem anne ae ae tees 14.75 
Waliagexotal O00 vOr-lesSs ac cea aca wow cette rei ries 24.89 
Pla Eanes as Cees ae er tbe ee tobe eerlerne 29.51 
PETA OUDETY she caste wise Ole ooo bo 0S ean iens sieiee ata ee ee 10.36 
ity —OR Ural CA LEa - create sin. siie ae oie ates ciate elatcro niece eee 11.02 
WNetitralSZOneS eo hiiinccce os einen see et ee ee 58 


TABLE XXXIV 


RELATION OF TOTAL OPEN-COUNTRY POPULATION WITHIN 
TOWN, VILLAGE OR HAMLET COMMUNITIES TO TOTAL 
POPULATION WITHIN THE COMMUNITY CENTERS 
—BY REGIONS 


Twenty-five Counties 


Number of Open-Country Population for Every 
100 of Population Within the Community 
Center: Communities Centering in 
Villages of Villages of 


Region Hamlets 1,000 or less over 1,000 Towns 
Golonialire saeco tse oc omicto rene 308 127 56 12 
SOuth i Te oe eee ea ee 521 233 150 42 
Maddie: "West Ssoagiiccns ce 331 160 143 58 
Ranges scons Meee eee ee 268 125 100 22 
Paciic: |). ek eee eee 109 66 113 
All Regions Combined ..... 324 140 84 49 
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Table XXXV shows the distribution of churches both by type 
of community and by actual location of churches within the com- 
munities where they are found. It will be noted that town and 
village communities may have both hamlet and open country 
churches, in addition to the churches within the town or village 
limits. In like manner a hamlet community may have both hamlet 
and open country churches. The village communities are shown 
to have a significantly large degree of importance. The open coun- 
try and village churches are, numerically, the most important groups. 


TaBLtE XXXV 
DISTRIBUTION OF TOWN AND COUNTRY CHURCHES 
Twenty-five Counties 
Number of Churches Located in Cent. of 


; 3 Open _ Total Grand 
Type of Community Town Village Hamlet Country Number Total 


BOWELS isc ec srcsre oes 3 5s 78 nae 2 13 93 9.0 
AWS EYES i ee ee 347 15 99 461 44.7 
lata let ve. goin Sew 0. Xo ae 217 64 281 27.3 
pen Country <"..2.... .. ee wae 165 165 16.0 
(Goines 40 as Se eee APRS aes 31 311 3.01 
Total Number ...... 78 347 234 372 1,031 100.0 
Per cent. of Grand 
plata eee ai ss 7.6 33.6 22.7 36.1 100.0 


1 Rural area only; churches within city limits not included. 


The next five tables bear upon the question of the extent to 
which the town and country area in general and the open country 
population in particular are dependent upon town and village 
churches for religious service. They can best be understood in 
relation to the very detailed discussion of this question in Chapter 
IV of the summary volume, page 79. 

Table XXXVI, in addition to reénforcing the point previously 
made as to the great disparity in size of country churches compared 
with village and town churches, points out three significant facts. 
First, town and village churches are not restricted in size by the 
proximity of country churches within their own communities. Sec- 
ond, country churches are seriously restricted in size by their prox- 
imity to towns and are seemingly unable to compete successfully 
with the larger and better organized town churches. Third, country 
churches in the vicinity of smaller population centers are not re- 
stricted in size thereby and are apparently not placed at a disadvan- 
tage by competition with near-by village churches. 
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TABLE XXXVI 


VARIATION IN THE AVERAGE SIZE OF CHURCHES—BY TYPE 
. OF COMMUNITY 


Twenty-five Counties : 
Average Size of 


Membership 
Town church in community having no country churches........ 207 
Town church in community having country churches also....... 226 
Village church in community having no country churches...... 101 
Village church in community having country churches also..... 140 
Country church in town community ?.......0....- esse eee eee 34 
Country church in village community 1................eee eee 87 
Country church in hamlet community! ...........-eeceeeeeeeee 70 
Country church in open country community..............+++-- 78 


1 Includes both hamlet and open country churches. 

Table XXXVII is a study of variations in community evan- 
gelization as affected by the type of church available. The following 
are the significant conclusions from these figures: First, neither town 
nor village church alone is adequate for the evangelization of open 
country population. Second, country churches in town communities, 
being retarded by their proximity to town, do not materially alter 
the situation for such communities, which make, in general, the 
poorest record in the evangelization of country people. On the 
other hand, the presence of country churches within village com- 
munities does materially alter the situation for such communities, 
so that village communities having both village and country churches 
make, in comparison with other types of communities, a very ex- 
cellent record in this particular. Third, open country communities, 
dependent wholly upon open country churches, make a better record 
in evangelization than any other type of community. 


TABLE XXXVII 


PERCENTAGE OF (TOWN, VILLAGE, COUNTRY, TOTAL) POPU- 
LATION IN PROTESTANT CHURCH MEMBERSHIP—BY 
TYPE OF COMMUNITY 


Twenty-five Counties 


Percentage of Population in Protestant 
Church Membership 
Town or Village Country Total 


Type of Community Population Population Population 
Town Community having Town 

Churches Fonl yee oan 22.6 15.5 20.0 
Village Community having Village 

Ghurchessonlyisnyen ssn calsnies 21.6 16.0 19.1 
Town Community having both 

Town and Country Churches... 27.8 18.7 24.0 
Village Community having both 

Village and Country Churches.. 30.6 29,9 30.0 
Country Community having Ham- 

leti Churches oy ane DESL HES 24.9 24.9 
Country Community having only 

Open-Country Churches ....... ae 31.9 31.9 


_A STATISTICAL AND GRAPHIC SUMMARY 


Tables XXXVIII and XXXIX are presented to indicate to just 
what extent the country population of these counties is dependent 
upon and actually makes use of the churches and Sunday schools 
of the villages and towns.- The small relative importance that 
attaches to the town church or school as an agency of the country 
population is apparent. Of all country people who are church 
members only six out of every hundred belong to town churches. 
Of all who attend Sunday schools, fewer than four in a hundred 
attend town schools. The village church and Sunday school are 
much more important. But the country churches enroll more than 
two and a half times as many country members as the town and 
village churches combined, and the country Sunday schools enroll 
nearly three times as many country members as the town and village 
schools combined. Table XX XIX shows with what a slight degree 
of success a town or village Sunday school appeals to the available 
country population within its own community, and how markedly 
such a school is affected by the proximity of a country school. The 
conclusion is inevitable that as a matter of present fact it is upon 
the country church and Sunday school that reliance must be placed 
for the reaching of country people. 


Church Members Sunday School Members 


In Town Churches 


B 


22.6 
lin Village 
hurch 


urcnes=4 


7.4 | 74.3 In ie 
Country Schools 


The Country Church is the largest factor in the Evangelization of Country People 


CHART X 


WHERE THE FARMER GOES TO CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL 
—25 COUNTIES 


Distribution of Church and Sunday School Members Living in the Coun- 
try Akeeding to the Location of Church or School to Which They Belong. 
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SOCIAL SURVEY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY AREAS 


TABLE XXXVIII 


ee, 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL NUMBER OF COUNTRY PEOPLE WHO 
ARE CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL MEMBERS BY LOCA- 
TION OF CHURCH OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Twenty-five Counties 


Location of Number and Per Cent. of 


Number and Per Cent. of 


country people who are 


Church or country people who are Sunday school members 
Sunday church members attached attached to specified type 
School to specified type of church of Sunday school 

Number Per Cent. Number Per Cent. 

PE OW Te cica eaihlai odes CAA eRe e 6.0 1,643 3.7 

Villa C OTe nies estetaie ots 14,491 22.6 9,855 22.0 

Countrysiee. sks = ese. 45,759 71.4 33,204 74.3 


TABLE XXXIX 


VARIATION IN PROPORTION OF COUNTRY POPULATION EN- — 
ROLLED IN SUNDAY SCHOOL—BY TYPE OF COMMUNITY 


Twenty-five Counties 


Proportion of Country Population Enrolled 
im Sunday Schools 


Town or Village Country All Schools 
Type of Community Schools Schools Combined 
Town community having only town 
Sunday. sschoolss.gacee: taster 6 in 13%. So ee eae tings 
Town community having both town 
and country schools ............ 1 in 21 1 in 13 Tanens 
Village community having only vil- 
lage Sunday schools ........... Pkin 2B Ss Rr ie eee tain8 
Village community having both vil- 
lage and country schools ....... 1 in 14 lin 9 lin 5.4 
Country (hamlet or open country) 
CONUMUNILY Se se oe ew hs se eee ee fom 5 JineS 


Table XL deals with the question of the geographical extent 
of the church’s influence under various conditions. A church parish 
is considered as the area within which its attendants and members 
actually live. It is apparent from this that a church parish tends 
to vary directly as the size of its community area, but that country 
churches in the vicinity of the largest centers tend to have their 
parish areas restricted thereby. 
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A STATISTICAL AND GRAPHIC SUMMARY 
TasLte XL 


AVERAGE SIZE OF CHURCH PARISHES BY LOCATI 
. CHURCH AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY aes 


Twenty-five Counties 


Average Size 


Location of of Church Parishes 
Church Type of Community i Square Miles 
Town Town Community having Town Churches only 90.4 
Town Town Community having both Town and 
Country” Churches *=. Saves: seen 57.2 


Village Village Community having Village Churches 


% ROMNEY creisnsag tee Senin esis sae one ds 21.5 
Village Village Community having both Village and 
Country Churches 7.2) ie oc ee 15.6 
Country shown. Community! soso cee eae 18. 
Country Millage Communitys.c. ik ce ee 11.2 
Country Hamiet: Coroninity oii cc.n sce sc tee eae: 14.9 
Country Open-Country Community... aces ees eo 11.9 
Country City? Comimunity is. cs en eee 7.1 


E. Church Growth and Decline + 


Increase in membership is a natural aim in church work. So 
long as the church membership is such a small percentage of the 
total population, it is a reasonably fair test of church success. The 
degree of membership gain is, of course, affected by many different 
factors. The tables that follow illustrate various aspects of this 
question. 

Table XLI shows the net membership increase in ten years for 
all the town and country churches in each region (expressed as a 
percentage of the previous membership) and the variations in net 
increase by counties. Population change is the major fact under- 
lying the regional variation shown. The Range has been the most 
rapidly growing region in total town and country population, so far 
as these counties are concerned, with the Pacific Coast next. Sev- 
eral of the Colonial counties showed an actual decrease in popula- 
tion. 


1 See Summary Volume, Chapter V, under the same title. 
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SOCIAL SURVEY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY AREAS 
TasBLe XLI 
- PER CENT. OF NET INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP DURING TEN 
. YEARS FOR ALL CHURCHES HAVING TEN-YEAR-MEM- 
BERSHIP RECORDS1—BY REGIONS 


Twenty-five Counties 


Per Cent. Net Range in Per Cent. Net 
Increase in Mem- Increase in Membership 
, bership During During Ten Years— 

Region Ten Years? by Counties + 
RGOIGOIAL woos winless lsuersalate tats 7.8 : —10.0 to 16.6 
SONU ae rt eae orale 21.5 9.2 to 51.5 
MGC IE RAW ESE tu cate un wneists 19.6 3.7 to 49.4 
RANTES Se ick ae Woche 83.6 20.5 to 147.9 
PACHION Gata eis sores ees 55.9 —22.5 to 133.9 


1 Churches organized less than ten years, and churches lacking membership 
records for ten years, are excluded. All others are included. 

In the remaining tables of this section, Tables XLII to XLVII, 
inclusive, the attention is centered not upon the question of the 
percentage of increase or decrease in church membership, but upon 
the question of the percentage of all the churches that made a net 


increase in membership as contrasted with those that suffered a 


net loss or remained stationary. Table XLII shows such percent- 
ages for all churches combined, by regions. It will be noted that 
the contrast between regions is by no means so sharp as in relation 


to the amount of net membership gain. Table XLIII gives the © 


percentage of churches making a net growth for selected denomi- 
national families. 

Four tables are introduced which relate this question to certain 
community conditions or to factors in church policy. Table XLIV, 
which is in three parts, shows first, that the fewer churches there 
are in a county in proportion to population the greater is the indi- 
vidual church’s chance of growth; second, that the residence of the 
pastor is an important factor in church growth; third, that a church’s 
chance of growth tends to vary according to the amount of pastoral 
service it receives. 

Table XLV treats the question of pastoral residence in relation 
to church growth with more detail and from a slightly different point 
of view. That is, while the previous table showed, for example, 
that of all churches having a full-time resident pastor 75.2 per cent. 
made a net growth, this table shows that of all churches that made 
a net growth of, say, over 10 per cent., 55.8 per cent. had a resident 
pastor. Table XLVI, for greater emphasis upon an important point, 
relates the question solely to the full-time residence of the minister. 

Table XLVII presents the contrast according to church location. 
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A STATISTICAL AND GRAPHIC SUMMARY 


There are two significant points here. First, the town church makes 
a better showing than the village church and both better than the 
hamlet church; the difference being caused in part by relative pop- 
ulation increase, and in part, doubtless, by the increasing importance 
of town and village as centers of rural interest. S econd, a country 
church’s chance of growth is affected, to an important degree, by 
its distance from the town or village. 


TAaBLe XLII 


CHURCH GROWTH AND DECLINE OVER A TEN-YEAR PERIOD 
—BY REGIONS 


Twenty-five Counties 


No. of Percentage of Churches Which, Over a Ten- 


Churches Year Period 
With 10-Yr. 1 Gained 
Membership Hada Remained Made a Over 
Region Records Net Loss Stationary Net Gain 10 Per Cent. 
Moloniala osu. 312 35.2 18.3 46.5 35.2 
DOUGH ic se ents. 183 28.5 8.7 62.8 54.1 
Middle West 223 31.8 6.8 61.4 55k 
PRADO EC, ee ous. o 38 26.3 2.6 71.1 (DBL 
RAPT cit cals 6 106 24.5 28 72.7 64.1 
All Regions 
Combined ... 862 31.2 10.7 58.1 49.5 


1 These churches included in “Made a Net Gain.” 


Taste XLIII 


PERCENTAGE OF CHURCHES MAKING A NET GROWTH 
DURING TEN-YEAR PERIOD—FOR SELECTED 
DENOMINATIONS? 


Twenty-five Counties 


Per Cent. of All Churches 


Denomination + Making Net Growth 


Per GTAVIG Eee ety oe cles eiaiele mies ahal a ais oiel elie Salm alas eielve eietere 85.7 
anmresationala a. sat/siclsys sis ¢ isidiele elses cipieism'e '9 ois 00 71.0 
EAN NG ete Mem Heer se aly fog iad 3 nlol nog lal Sela la Ace p/q'a' sie 68.5 
Presbyterian 65.0 
MOIS TATE Das Po MOORE il easeratte cli aya! Slats ate aisansliaie' i/o 076 63.0 
EATING ATI yee T eRe ere a cle aicia picieta wal e's els aja, areiera scplare 4yeca.8 60.0 
AGHHOGISE, HDISCODAN wide cian slerels copie elsara alvin eee gielnme.re 52.6 
Protestants Ee Miscopal a. fees cs sidins viois viclelsleo@ aisle eleraiele 52.3 
DIAC TCLS MATT eee Clea Cio le ei a dicts wvelo (ai S rele vidi cim le niglvis-s oi nto 


Unon (Ory COMMUNITY, ie le eio ois e one esheets eletniae 910 
1 Closely affiliated or related denominations aré combined. 
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SOCIAL SURVEY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY AREAS 
Taste XLIV 
A COMPARISON OF CHURCHES SHOWING WHAT PROPORTION 
OF THE TOTAL NUMBER INCREASED, DECREASED OR 
REMAINED UNCHANGED IN MEMBERSHIP 
DURING TEN YEARS 
Twenty-five Counties 


(A) GROUPED ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF INHABITANTS TO THE INDIVIDUAL 
CHURCH IN THE COUNTY 


Churches in Counties Per Cent. of All Churches in Which the Mem- 
That Have an Average bership During Ten Years Showed 
of One Church Per Net Increase Net Decrease No Change 
250 persons or less ..........-- 46 39 15 
251; to 500: persons) is2.ei, ele ss whe 58 32 10 
501 to 1,000 persons .......... 66 26 8 
1,001 persons or more ......... 76 19 5 


(B) ACCORDING TO THE TYPE OF PASTORAL SERVICE 


Per Cent. of All Churches in Which the Mem- 
bership During Ten Years Showed 


Churches Having Net Increase Net Decrease No Change 
Full-time resident pastor ..... spl? 20.3 45 
Part-time resident pastor .... 63.2 24.5 12.3 
Non-resident pastor ......... 44.7 41.1 14.2 
INO: pastotienncteee er iicoe ee 48.3 42.5 9.2 


(Cc) ACCORDING TO THE PROPORTION OF A MINISTER'S TIME RECEIVED 


Per Cent. of All Churches in Which the Mem-— 
d bership During Ten Years Showed 
Churches Whose Minister Net Increase Net Decrease No Change 


Gives full time to one church 73.9 20.5 56 
Serves two churches ........ 52.8 32.4 14.8 
Serves three churches ....... 47.8 39.7 12'5 


AVERAGE POPULATION PER CHURCH 
250 or LESS 251-500 501-1000 OVER 1000 


CI Net Gain 8 Even Break Gi Net Loss 


CHART XI 


THE RELATIVE FREQUENCY OF CHURCHES AS A FACTOR IN THEIR 
GROWTH—25 COUNTIES 


Showing Per Cent. of Churches Divided According to Average Popula- 
tion Per Church in Their Communities, Which Had a Net Gai 
Break and a Net Loss in Membership. einen sever 
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A STATISTICAL AND GRAPHIC SUMMARY 
TasLe XLV 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHURCHES ACCORDING TO 
TYPE OF PASTORAL SERVICE IN RELATION TO THE 
DEGREE OF GROWTH OR DECLINE IN MEMBERSHIP 
Twenty-five Counties 


Percentage of All Churches Showing Specified 


Direction and Direction and Degree of Change in 

Degree of Change Membership With 

in Church Member- A Resident A Non-resident No 

ship During Year Pastor Pastor Pastor 
LAST Ae ea a ee nae 29.6 57.2 13.2 
PNIGUGMANG Gen. cntaem Scie cies os oe 31.5 59.8 8.7 
Gaining less than 5 per cent. .. 48.8 43.9 7.3 
Gaining from 5-10 per cent. ... 54.5 39.4 6.1 
Gaining over 10 per cent. ...... 55.8 35.1 9.1 


Full-time Resident Part-time Resident Non Resident 
Pi Pastor Pastor No Pastor 


astor 


C3 Net Gain 8 Even Break @@ Net Loss 


CHART XII 


THE PASTOR AS A FACTOR IN CHURCH GROWTH, A TEN-YEAR RECORD 
—25 COUNTIES 


i Cent. of Churches, Divided According to Residence of Pas- 
ton Whick Hed a Wee Coin, an Even Break and a Net Loss in Membership. 


TasLe XLVI 


A FULL-TIME RESIDENT PASTOR TO CHURCH 
pee tDe OF GROWTH OR DECLINE 


Twenty-five Counties 


Per Cent. of Churches 


| Having the Full Time 
iA cence glad of a Resident Pastor 
BNI CIC CHE ASC mrt tan alate o aici cutlersioiel« sis 16,010 2/010's, e100 ined a/e-dje,0/s 0 ie 
INQRCHANSE Cc ce aere es lihaee ge veiled orice weasels enact yes ee 
Net gain under 5 per cent. .......-eeeeeeeeeceeereeees As 
Net gain 5-10 per cent. .......... see ee eee e tere teeeee Z 
Net gain over 10 per cent. .......- +e eee eee creer ees 
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SOCIAL SURVEY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY AREAS | 
Taste XLVII 


GROWTH AND DECLINE OVER A TEN-YEAR PERIOD 
ee BY LOCATION OF CHURCH 


Twenty-five Counties 


Percentage of Churches That, Over a 
Ten-Year Period, 
Had a Remained Made a 
Net Loss S Seat: Net ane 


Lia PLOW As So atcen teen lettres Bare 8 
TiN RV ALA EN ice alte tates nial etenetensee ait als af 10 63 
Ina eine Reh ieee Dane 45 8 47 
In Open-Country, within two miles of a 
OCentet EAR ‘ EP RES CARRS eck Cae 37 26 37 
In Open-Country, more than two miles 

Peoria Centerin costly cn wis sivciece see 35 10 55 


sd TON TOWN and COUNTRY gine, WHICH HAVE 
Remained da oe mat Af 
Membscanip a Under = 5-10% Over 10% 


S 
ie 


(J Per Cent of Churches With Full-Time Resident Pastor 


CHART XIII 


PASTORAL RESIDENCE AS A FACTOR IN CHURCH GROWTH 
—25 COUNTIES 


Showing Per Cent. of Town and Country Churches, Divided According 
i Member Change During 10 Years, Which Have a Full-Time Resi- 
ent Pastor 


F. Home Mission Aid 4 


Only two tables are included on this topic. Table XLVIII 
shows, in relation to the total number of churches of certain de- 
nominations, the proportion of those that receive Home Mission 
aid. Table XLIX deals with competition as a factor in Home Mis- 
sion aid. Competition was considered to exist when an aided church 
shared a town or village or hamlet field with another church or, if 
a country church, had another church within five miles: To make 
the situation clearer, the churches were divided into three type- 
groups. From these figures it is apparent that few of the aided 
churches in these counties are in non-competitive fields. 


1 See summary volume, Chapter VI, “Home Mission Aid as a Factor in 
Rural Church Development.” 
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A STATISTICAL AND GRAPHIC SUMMARY 
Taste XLVIII 


PROPORTION OF ALL CHURCHES RECEIVING HOME MISSION 
AID, BY DENOMINATIONS 


Twenty-five Counties 


Total Number of — Per Cent. of 
Sa Number of Churches Churches 
: Denomination Churches Aided Aided 
rotestant Episcopal ............ 47 2a 
gO SOU eer ee ene cea ee 2 69 30 2 
i Ss i ae ie OP SEER yids Zhe 27 
Lutheran (Various Synods) ..... 57 14 25 
Monsrerational 2. ss. 3c se'<ecssc cc 39 9 23 
Presbyterian, U.S.A. ............ 82 16 20 
Hpapiist y SOUtNE cs Wess ve ecw eee aE 11 14 
aPeL NOC 5c. sce ess ewes 90 10 11 
Disciples and Church of Christ .. 48 3 6 
CS Le ES Vin en ol a ae 111 22 20 
Taste XLIX 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL COMPETITION AS A FACTOR IN 
HOME MISSION AID BY TYPES OF DENOMINATIONS 


Twenty-five Counties 
Churches of 


Per Cent. of Denominations 

Churches Receiving That Practice Churches of Other 

Home Mission Baptism by Liturgical Protestant 

Aid Which Immersion 1 Denominations 2, Denominations ® 
Do not compete with any 

other ehurehss 426.524 < 11.5 3.3 19.6 
Compete with churches of 

another group only .... 30.8 63.3 10.5 
Compete with other aided 

churches of same group 15.4 13.3 47.5 


Compete with  self-sup- 

porting churches only, ' 

Ot sane’ SrOUp fs as.05.> +3 42.3 20.0 22.4 
Compete with other 

churches of same group, 

whether aided or not 

(total of two foregoing 

classifications) ........ 57.7 33.3 69.9 


1 Chiefly Baptist and Disciple. 
2 Chiefly Protestant Episcopal and Lutheran. j 
8 Chiefly Methodist, Congregational, and Presbyterian. 


G. Religious Education * 


The importance of religious education in the program of the 
church is being increasingly recognized. At perhaps no other point 
is the weakness of the town and country church so apparent or 
its need of improvement so pressing. The real significance of this 
is difficult to illustrate statistically, but the appended tables describe 
some of the obvious and objective factors in the problem. 


1See summary volume, Chapter VII, “Religious Education in the Rural 
Church School.” ua 


SOCIAL SURVEY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY AREAS 


Table L is a regional comparison that brings out three important 
points. First, in all regions a considerable number of churches have 
no Sunday schools, which, as the facts go, is virtually the same as 
saying that they have no program of religious education, since these 
churches without Sunday schools almost always lack the other de- 
veloped means of education. Second, in the older-settled regions, 
Sunday school enrollment is considerably less than church member- 
ship ; in the newer sections, it is considerably more. In the former 
instance, the weakness is in the Sunday school program; the loss 
is in the general education of the church constituency. In the latter 
instance, the weakness is one of follow-up and recruiting; the loss 
is in permanent church strength. Third, in general the Sunday 
school reaches the farm population less effectively than it reaches 
the residents of town, village and hamlet. The distance factor is 
important here. In this, the South is markedly an exception. 

Table LI gives, by regions, the average enrollment of the three 
prevalent types of schools. These are schools attached to organized 


churches, schools attached to unorganized preaching points and de- 


tached or wholly independent schools. The latter type is usually 
found in isolated places or neglected neighborhoods where it is the 
only form of religious service provided. Such schools, in earlier 


days, were the forerunners of the churches through much of the | 


pioneer West. This type of school is also frequently found in the 
rural areas near large cities, where its presence is to be accounted 
for by the dual difficulty of maintaining a country church against 
city competition or of transporting rural children to city schools. 
In general, the largest schools are those attached to organized 
churches. 

Table LIT divides the Sunday schools according to their location 
in town, village or country, showing the percentage of the total num- 
ber of schools and of the total enrollment in each group, and con- 
trasting them as to average enrollment and average attendance. 
The town schools are by a considerable margin the largest and the 
country schools the smallest. The fact that town schools show the 
highest percentage of attendance to enrollment reflects the greater 
physical ease of attendance in town, especially in view of the fact 
to which attention was earlier called, that town schools reach com- 
paratively few country residents. 

Table LIII shows the effect of a resident pastor upon various 
items of the program of religious education. The great advantage 
of churches having resident pastors over those without them is 
clearly evident from these figures. 

TA 


A STATISTICAL AND GRAPHIC SUMMARY 


v's ets 0'ZT 81 v8 c 16 apn: Pourquio) sucrsey IV 
Ob lor SPL ST ral £6) en ace loses mlelaeisile ois sre) sie oyreg 
Lb Van ZLy 0ZI val LOL a ee ey asueyy 
VLS a.ES OST 6r £9 POlmcnc ty erin wees ae ae 2M PIPPIN 
OTS 3°69 0'bZ 6I il TLZQ 0 etter ttt e es ynog 
S°[9 6Lb rSI 0Z z8 i eee yeru0jo7) 

SULAD J U0 SIULO FT uo1Dningog uounindog Gryssaquia yy SJOOYIS uorbaxy 
BuarT WADT WOT UAD 1010 yoanyy) fo sr Appuns 

uoupjngog Juaunyj Osu 100495 Kppuns Mam OAUNT buoy 
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Pe Swailoy Poot E 
Schools —— Schools 
Attached to _ Attached to 
Organized Unorganized 


Churches Preaching Pts. 


- Taste LII 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS—PER CENT. OF TOTAL NUMBER AND 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN TOWN, VILLAGE AND COUNTRY; 
AVERAGE ENROLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE OF _ 
TOWN, VILLAGE AND COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


Per Cent. . Per Cent. 


Total Per Cent. of Aiten- — 
Schools Number of Total Average Average dance to 
Located in of Schools Enrollment Enrollment Attendance Enrollment | 
EWR Pea veal s 7.0 14.7 148 103 70.0 
Vailas so). i. sin 40.0 46.4 95 60 63.0 
Gounttyans cess 53.0 38.9 58 38 65:55 5 
All combined. 100.0 100.0 81 53 65.0 
Tasre LIII 


EFFECT OF A RESIDENT PASTOR UPON VARIOUS ITEMS OF — 
PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Twenty-five Counties 
Per Cent. of Sunday Schools Having Speci- 


fied Item of Program 
Schools Attached 


to Churches Schools Attached to 
Having a Churches Having a 
Items of Program Resident Pastor Non-resident Pastor 
Classes to prepare for church mem- 
ership wens ww eccaees Soe 29.0 12.0 
Missionary Education in Sunday 
SCHOOLS coe gs hank oes Soa 22.0 
Members of Sunday school re- 
cruited for Christian Life work 26.0 7.0 
.Classes in teacher or leadership 
Training ye Coe ee oe Sa 28.0 8.0 
Graded lessons in Sunday school .. 24.4 5.6 


These percentages hold, in general, for all Regions. 
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A STATISTICAL AND GRAPHIC SUMMARY 


H. Equipment and Finance 4 


That country church equipment has, on the average, as low a 
degree of utility as of beauty is well known. The typical country 
church is a bare, unembellished structure of one or two rooms, the 
value of which is considerably less than that of an average dwelling. 
The village churches represent a higher average valuation and a 
greater degree of adaptation to a varied church program. The town 
churches, both in value and utility, exceed the village churches by 
a greater margin than that by which the village churches exceed 
the country churches. The three tables on equipment that are in- 
cluded here deal only with average valuation. 

Table LIV gives, by regions, the average valuation of town, 
village and country churches. Table LV distributes all the churches 
according to certain specified variations in value. The small pro- 
portion of the churches in the higher-value groups is significant. 
Table LVI shows, by regions, the proportion of town, village and 
country churches separately, and of all together that have a valua- 
tion of $1,500 or less. The disparity between the country and the 
larger centers is marked in all regions except the Middle West. 


Taste LIV 


AVERAGE VALUATION OF (TOWN, VILLAGE, COUNTRY) 
CHURCH BUILDINGS—BY REGIONS 


Twenty-five Counties 


Church Buildings 
General Valued at $1,500 


Average or Less 
Average Valuation of Church Entire Per Cent. 
Buildings Town and of Total 
Churches Located In Country No. of 
Region Town Village Country Area Number acess 
fonial Secs: 34,000 7,697 $3,451 $5,543 84 4. 
ane Ai, pM eee 750 see 1,516 2,700 139 63.2 
Middle West .. 11,027 6,308 3,752 5,544 24 9.9 
iid ae eee 14,500 3,431 1,671 7,773 11 22.0 
PACHIC dec dn esc 16,396 4,601 1,891 5,011 44 32.8 
ll Regions 

i Coabined . 14,799 6,437 2,750 4,955 302 30.4 


1See summary volume, Chapter VIII, under the same title. 
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SOCIAL SURVEY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY AREAS ; 
TasleE LV c. 
CHURCH BUILDINGS OA Neg te aed TO VARIATION 


Twenty-five Counties 


Number and Per Cent. of All Church 
Buildings Having Specified Value 


Value Number Per Cent. 
Twessethiaty 6100025 cca suivants wens aise 106 10.7 
RL Me 22,000 nese since stepsiets eiciorata oie hiatal vA? 25.4 

2.00 3,000 PRE rn teal oe eae 1Z7, 17.8 

3 00=15'4 000 excnere’. tacit oveisietocs vata 116 11.7 

PAOD == F000 sce ac om patsisitenerles asker = 73 133. 

5 000- 10, O00: PAS LRN Sree 137 13.8 

10, 000- 15, O00 2o0ss bls ae ene 56 5.6 

15,000- 20,000 ee ee nee 30 3.0 

20:000=100,000 25 esse eneeaye srascahiss 47 47 

ML OtAL ce wicecismpicie tele cas haa eer irs 994 100.0 
Taste LVI 


PER CENT. OF ALL (TOWN, VILLAGE, COUNTRY) CHURCH 
BUILDINGS WHICH HAVE A VALUATION OF $1,500 OR 
LESS—BY REGIONS 
Twenty-five Counties 


All Town and 


Churches Located in Country Churches 
Region Town Village Country Combined 
Colonial toons... s oe ee ae 14.8 30.9 24.2 
South Wiestacse sen nee Bere 20.5 74.0 63.2 
Middle West ........ 13.3 11.8 78 9.9 
IRAN Sarva trae etre 30.7 46.6 22.0 
Pacthoegrec. yous se ote e 23.0 60.0 32.8 
All Regions Com- 
[syhatste Bee ae 53 17.1 41.8 30.4 


Tables LVII to LXI, inclusive, concern the financial records of 
the churches. These can be dealt with only objectively, without 
reference to the relative financial resources of the various counties, 
communities or churches. The relation of.giving to financial ability 
will be considered in detail in another volume of the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, now in process of preparation. 

Table LVII is a comparison, for town, village and country 
churches, of total budgets and of per capita giving for various speci- 
fied purposes. The per capita figures are, of course, more significant 
than the totals, in view of the considerable differences in average 
membership of town, village and country churches. With a larger 
membership and a higher per capita of gifts for all purposes, the 
town church is able to pay its minister’s salary with a smaller propor- 
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tion of its total budget, thus releasing a relatively larger amount fot 
benevolences and miscellaneous expenses. The country church 
“lives nearer the line,” and a larger proportion of its total budget 
is required for bare operating expenses, even with its more meager 
program. For all churches, however, a significantly large proportion 
of the total amount raised is devoted to benevolent purposes. 

Table LVIII is a comparison, by regions, of the average per 
capita gifts of churches with full-time resident pastors and of 
churches with non-resident pastors. The contrast is striking. It 
is probably as nearly true, however, that greater financial ability 
enables a church to have a full-time resident pastor as that such a 
pastor increases per capita giving of the church membership. This 


See eee 


Town Churches $24.90 
$9.90 x 


Village Churches SCENES AES 10.23 


Country Chur ches SSS ee aaa aaa $13.35 


8 Total Contributions 
Contributions for Benevolences 


CHART XIV 


WHAT THE AVERAGE CHURCH MEMBER INVESTS IN HIS CHURCH 
—2Z5 COUNTIES 


Annual Per Capita Contributions Contrasted for Town, Village and 
Country Churches, 


is really a comparison between the strongest town, village and 
hamlet churches on the one hand and the country churches with 
the weakest of the town and village churches on the other. 

Table LIX contrasts the various regions as to the percentage 
distribution of the average church budget for salaries, benevolences 
and miscellaneous purposes. The Pacific and Middle West counties, 
which are the wealthiest in this group, devote the smallest propor- 
tion of the total to salaries. The Southern counties, however, which 
are by no means the strongest financially, have, by a considerable 
margin, the highest proportion devoted to benevolences. 

Table LX gives, by regions, the average and mode in ministers’ 
salaries, contrasting ministers who serve but one church each with 
those who each serve two or more churches. The difference between 
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the two groups is not very great, except in one region. The striking 
difference between the average and the mode in the South is ac- 
counted for by the large number of ministers who serve but one 
church each, but who also have other occupations and whose salaries 
are thus extremely low. The effect of this is also seen in the 
figures for the Southwest. 

Table LXI shows, by regions, the percentage of all ministers 
receiving various specified rates of salary. This gives a truer 
picture of the actual situation than does the preceding table. Forty- 
three per cent. of all ministers receive not to exceed $1,250 per 
annum. In the South this percentage is 47.3. In all regions, com- 
paratively few of the ministers are in the higher-salaried groups. 

In the above tables, where a minister receives the free use of 
a house, $250 is added to the cash salary as its rental equivalent. 
Thus an average salary given at $1250 might be expressed as an 
average of $1,000 and free use of a house. 


Tas_e LVII 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL BUDGETS AND PER CAPITA GIVING 
FOR TOWN, VILLAGE, AND COUNTRY CHURCHES 


Twenty-five Counties 


Average Per Capita Gifts For 


Budget Salary Miscel- 
Average Per Benevo- of laneous All 
Total Church lences Mimster Expenses Purposes 
Town churches ..... $4,018.53 $9.90 $7.60 $7.40 $24.90 
Village churches .... 1,742.09 5.62 7.61 6.10 19,33 
Country churches ... 698.57 3.91 6.28 3.16 13.35 
All churches com- 
ined See eee: 1,311.42 5.64 7.06 5.11 17.81 


Taste LVIII 
COMPARISON OF PER CAPITA GIFTS FOR CHURCHES WITH 
FULL-TIME RESIDENT PASTOR AND CHURCHES WITH 
NON-RESIDENT PASTOR—BY REGIONS 
Twenty-five Counties 


Average Per Capita Gifts of Membership for 
Church Budget 


: Churches With Full- Churches With Non- 

Region time Resident Pastor resident Pastor 
ASOlONIA —-ccs Cee ee ee $18.36 $12.75 
SOUL tis Dh Set 20.01 7.91 
MandlesWestess meron tee 21.08 14.48 
Range APO OR Vera oe a kn IE 15.65 13.59 
Pacific Py ea 30.34 20.38 

All Regions Combined ... 20.96 13.37 
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Ee Cont OF Mane Church udg 
Expended Ron Pi 
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of Minister Benevolences 


“AVERAGE AND MODE IN MINISTERS’ SALARIES (SEPA 
RATELY FOR MINISTERS SERVING ONE CHURCH ONLY | 
; AND FOR THOSE SERVING TWO OR MORE * 
CHURCHES)—BY REGIONS 


North AV CS tae a te erciais teks) tot 


BREEN CURE ee colons ett) ati ove. 3-< 


Pat Ragone Combined .. 


179 Counties 


Salary of Ministers Salary of Ministers 
Serving One Church Serving Two or More 
— Only Churches 
Average Mode Average Mode 
$1,285 $1,200 $1,300 $1,250 
1,316 2,500 1,2 ~ 1,250 
1,425 1,750 1,185 1,450 
1,621 1,455 1,500 1,500 
448 1,250 1,128 1,500 
1,240 1,250 1,718 1,750 
1,525 1,500 1,392 1,250 
1,537 1,750 1,296 1,500 
1,430 1,236 1,300 1,200 
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_A STATISTICAL AND GRAPHIC SUMMARY 


I. Organizations and Program? 


The country church can hardly be said to be overorganized. 
It maintains an organization on a minimum program of twelve 
preaching services a year. At the other extreme are individual 
churches with every known variety of auxiliary organization. The 
average, however, is nearer the minimum than the maximum. 

Table LXII gives the percentage of churches having organiza- 
tions for different age-groups and sex-groups, first by regions and 
second by location of church in town, village or country. The 
conclusions may be summarized as follows: 

First, in all regions an overwhelming majority of the churches 
are without organizations specifically for men, boys or girls. In all 
regions but the South a majority have organizations for women. 
_ Second, most of such organizations as there are for men, boys 
and girls are in town churches. 

Table LXIIT shows the percentage of the total number of all 
organizations for different age-groups and sex-groups within each 
region, compared with the percentage of the total number of 
churches that each region has. The Colonial area, with about one 
third of the churches, has more than half the organizations for men. 
The Range, however, has the largest number of these organizations 
proportionately. The South has, by a wide margin, the fewest pro- 
portionately. The Pacific counties have the most boys’ organiza- 
tions proportionately, and the South the fewest. Girls’, women’s 
and mixed organizations are more evenly distributed. 

Table LXIV is a regional comparison, relating the frequency 
of young people’s organizations in the churches to the size and 


_ age distribution of the membership and to growth in membership. 


This shows that, as a rule, the churches with young people’s or- 
ganizations have a larger average membership than those without, 
have a larger proportion of minors in the membership and make 
a larger percentage of annual gain in membership. 

Table LXV shows the relation of a resident pastor to various 
items of the church program, by regions. Six items of program 
are noted. Only one of these, the revival service, appears in a 
larger proportion of the churches without resident pastors than 
of those with resident pastors, which is natural enough, since the 
revival, in usual practice, is something of a substitute for pastoral 
service. The other items mentioned are of the sort that require 
systematic leadership which the non-resident pastor has difficulty 

1 See summary volume, Chapter XI, “The Rural Church Program,” 
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Table LXxvI gives, by regions, the ee rating of 


highest rating, with the Middle West next and the South ua . q 
Equipment is the strongest point for all regions and services and ‘ 
codperation the weakest. 
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TasLe LXII 


‘PERCENTAGE OF CHURCHES HAVING ORGANIZATIONS FOR . 


DIFFERENT AGE-GROUPS AND SEX-GROUPS1 
Twenty-five Counties 
(A) BY REGIONS 


Per Cent. of All Churches Having Organi- — 
zations For 


Both Sexes 

Region Men Women Boys Girls Combined ny 
PSMIONIAL cookers 6.0 67.0 4.3 4.0 36.5 a 
AON a ae pe ee 1.0 23.5 4 2.0 22.2 ae 
INiddles Wiest) ss ivsccccuete ees 2.0 63.8 35 9.0 39.0 y 
IEEE fener ah Spee ci SNES ae 10.0 62.3 4.3 8.7 39.0 
ACT Oath oh Gis Ske Sloe eects 3 59.8 HE 5.6 48.6 ; 

All Regions Combined ..... 3.7 55:3 Shee Sed 35.7 ar 


(B) BY LOCATION OF CHURCHES 


Per Cent. of All Churches Having Orgam- 
zations For * 


Churches Both Sexes 
Located in Men Women Boys Girls Combined 
SEDI oe aloy one dn thea Nes 16.6 84.6 14.1 25.6 70.5 ie 
aLARE Ss cans eclane sins see moe Ly 69.5 5.9 7.6 46.9 
CUHEY Sault. Seg cata es 1.3 43.4 mt 1.4 24.9 


1 Sunday schools and Sunday school classes excluded. 7 
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Taste LXIII 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ALL ORGANIZATIONS FOR 
DIFFERENT AGE-GROUPS AND SEX-GROUPS1—BY REGIONS 


Twenty-five Counties 


Per Cent. 
of All Per Cent. of All Organizations of Specified Kind 
Churches Within This Region: Organizations For 
in This Both Sexes 
Region Region Men Women Boys Girls Combined 
Colonials. sis. 33.2 51.3 40.4 38.5 23.6 33.9 
BOUthe caliente a a. 22.4 5.1 9.5 2.6 9.1 13.9 
Middle West .... 24.3 12.8 28.0 23.0 418 26.7 
Ranpe say. fas vcies 6.5 18.0 74 7.7 10.9 aA 
Pacey gc cea tp 13.6 12.8 14.7 28.2 14.6 18.4 
Rotate ane cceaie. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1 Sunday schools and Sunday school classes are excluded. 
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Taste LXVI 


PERCENTAGE RATING OF CHURCHES ACCORDING TO PAR 
STANDARD—BY REGIONS 


Twenty-five Counties 


Percentage Rating of Churches According to Major 


Physical 
Equip- 
Region ment 
Co lotiialenaie sae he. 59.6 
Ottis es € 37.5 
Middle West ....... 50.6 
Rave Te Maies ehh core 43.1 
PACING Me ATs a serie eine 62.6 
All regions com- 
bingdis.snms fons 51.8 


Classifications of Par Standard 1 
Religious Services 


Minister Finance 
47.4 542 00s 
18.1 45.9 
50.1 52.6 
42.8 35.7 
61.1 47.7 
43.1 49.9 


Educa- and Codp-All Items 
eration Combined 


tion 


32.6 


17.6 


40.5 2 


1 This is understood to mean the actual percentage of the maximum possi- 
ble number of affirmative answers on the various points included in the Par 


Standard under each major classification. 


It, therefore, represents the per- 


centage of “Par” efficiency attained under each head. For the Par Standard 
in full see page 134 of the Appendix, 
2 The highest total rating of any county was 58.6 per cent.; the lowest 23 


per cent. 
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PART TWO 
CHAPTER I 


The Development of the Survey Idea 


r NHE social survey is a part of the new orthodoxy. “Differ- 


entiation,’ “adaptation,” “standardization,” are important 

new words in the ecclesiastical vocabulary. The first at- 
tempts to apply the methods of the social survey to religious prob- 
lems met with an attitude of rather supercilious disdain on the part 
of the elect. In the good old days we pinned our faith to “religion 
per se.’ The Church did not consciously concern itself with prob- 
lems of adaptation. Adaptation there was, but it could hardly claim 
official sanction. This was primarily for two reasons. The first was 
the general lack of discrimination in our thinking about the religious 
needs and proclivities of men and communities. As a substitute for 
discrimination, we relied upon easy generalization about the human 
race and that statistical and theological abstraction, the “average 
man.” Hence, a comparatively undifferentiated approach to the prob- 
lems of religious organization and development—the same message, 
the same organization, the same emphasis, the same program, relied 
upon for all and sundry. Medicine had much the same history, 
only that chapter is further back. With the old doctor the choice 
was “physic him or bleed him.” The minister had as simple a 
formula. Scientific diagnosis is modern. So it has not been very 
long since one who in church work radically altered his approach 
because he conceived his particular segment of the population to be 
peculiar in its problems, even though he adhered to the generally 
accepted purposes and motives, was regarded as somewhat danger- 
ously heretical. 

The second reason was in our limited conception of the inter- 
relation and interaction of religious and other factors in the life 
of the community or of the individual. The church did not gener- 
ally recognize what forces and conditions actually do limit religious 
development or influence the kind and degree of religious experience. 
Religion was considered apart from its normal social setting. A 
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comforting uniformity could be secured by eliminating from con- 
sideration all variables in the problem. We now see that the only | 
possible constants in church work are the basic purpose and the fun- 

damental message. All other factors are variable. We find people _ 
in every conceivable variety of circumstance. The differences in 
their inheritance, natural endowment, environment and outlook run 
the whole gamut of possibility. Of course, the fact of such differ- 
ences is not a modern discovery, although their analysis and classi- 
fication have engaged attention only in recent years. But that such 
differences have a vital relation to the problem of religious develop- 
ment is a modern discovery. The church was wont to ignore them. 

Gradually the old attitude has changed. The increasing com- 
plexity of our population and of our economic and social life has 
impressively demonstrated an increasing complexity in our religious 
problem. The tremendous growth of cities, the influx of foreigners, 
the moving tides of migration between country and city, the rapid 
industrial expansion, the fundamental changes in the industrial and 
social balance of our national life, and the many other forces that 
have so radically altered our social and civic outlook have had an 
unmistakable meaning for religious work. The implications of these 
changes have been inescapable, particularly as concerns the excep- 
tional elements in our population; but latterly they have been clear 
enough in the other areas also. The increasingly precarious status 
of the religious enterprise at the two extremes of our national life, 
the great city on the one hand and the open country on the other, 
could hardly fail to make its meaning clear. 

In the course of national development, marked differences have 
appeared in religious experience and in the outer manifestations of 
that experience between regions and between areas within regions, 
which differences have been obviously related to differences in social, 
economic, racial or cultural conditions. Many recent writers have 
engaged in the attempt to measure and describe these regional varia- 
tions. Just as analysis and criticism in the educational, social 
and industrial fields have been bringing the structure of our com- 
munity life into view, so they have revealed the structure also of 
our religious problem. Hence, the new orthodoxy which has dis- 
placed its skepticism of the analytical method with an almost 
pathetically credulous reliance upon surveys and statistics. ‘“Statis- 
tics prove” and “surveys show” are now the accepted parlance of 
the ecclesiastical forum. 

The application of the method of the social survey to the town 
and country religious field was occasioned initially by the conviction 
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_ that the rural church had fallen upon evil days. Roosevelt’s Country 

_ Life Commission emphasized in its report certain serious aspects 
of the rural situation in general, not forgetting to mention the 
church. This report ushered in an era of widespread criticism and 
discussion. Thoughtful observers of the church were alarmed by 
the many evidences of rural religious decadence. Among other 
signs were these: the increase in the number of abandoned churches; 
the great preponderance of very small memberships among country 
churches; the increasing difficulty of establishing pastors in the 
country and keeping them there; the measurable decrease in evan- 
gelistic returns from the country churches and a growing tendency 
to discount the country church as a field of service. New demands 
for leadership in rural fields call attention to the fact that although 
many ministers preached in country churches, few of them lived 
in country parishes. The emphasis upon a broader program of 
religious education and community service, with its inevitable needs 
of somewhat elaborated equipment, revealed the fact that most 
country churches had structures adapted only to the preaching 
service. Increasing emphasis upon the missionary task of the 
church elicited meager response from country congregations that 
either were insufficiently trained in missionary interests or had 
not the money to give to missionary enterprises. These and many 
other things were the straws that showed the way the tide was 
setting. But of detailed and reliable information, to measure accu- 
rately these tendencies and furnish their explanation, there was 
almost none to be had. 

The Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A. was the first denominational organization to address 
itself to a study of the rural field in any thoroughgoing fashion. 
Fourteen years ago this Board called Dr. Warren H. Wilson to 
head a Department of Church and Country Life and to begin 
pioneering in this field. Among other lines of service which he 
inaugurated was an extensive series of social surveys of typical 
rural counties. From the outset these surveys were conceived as 
studies not merely of the Church and its organization, but of the 
whole scope of the economic, social and educational life that pro- 
vided the background for the Church’s work. They were studies 
of rural life. The purpose of the surveys was not so much to 
effect local adjustments in the areas surveyed, though that desider- 
atum was not lost sight of, as to furnish a body of authoritative 
data about country life in general, and the country church in par- 
ticular, which would provide material for a widespread campaign 
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of education and propaganda and furnish a basis for a program 
of reconstruction and advance. These were the first studies of the 
kind to be made on any considerable scale in this country. 

From the outset this enterprise was a breaking of new ground. 
Rural sociology was not yet in its infancy. Rural social prob- 
lems had had little consideration and less analysis. There was no 
clear conception of just what was involved; there were no tested 
schedules; nor was there any experience in methods of field work. 
The content and method of the sufveys varied as the progress of 
the work brought knowledge of the field and developed a technique. 
With almost every new survey the schedules were modified, altered 
in form and arrangement, amplified in content, sharpened and clari- 
fied. The schedules now in general use have an extensive genealogy. 
They are the product not of a theoretical, classroom analysis, but, 
as good schedules always must be, of many years of field experience 
in which many individuals participated. These studies were carried 
on in fifteen states, ranging from Delaware to California and 
Oregon. : 

In one instance the survey was made with the active cooperation 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of Education. In another instance a state university cooperated. 
In most cases the results of these surveys were published. These 
bulletins, each containing a set of conclusions and recommendations 
in addition to its descriptive narrative and illustrated with photo- 
graphs and charts, were widely circulated. They found their way 
into seminary and college libraries and classrooms as well as into 
the studies of pastors and church administrators. They influenced 
other religious organizations. Their results were widely quoted 
and they became a part of that growing literature which has helped 
to make clear the realities of our country life situation and to arouse 
interest in the measures necessary to its rehabilitation. Also, they 
helped to develop by experimentation, a method of analysis, a tech- 
nique of field work and a set of serviceable schedules that in them- 
selves provide good working outlines of the various rural interests 
and institutions. 

About this time the rapid extension of the teaching of rural 
sociology brought with it a widened interest in social surveys. The 
field studies made by the various colleges and universities have been 
of many sorts and constitute an invaluable contribution. Some 
of them were studies of counties on the same broad lines as the 
surveys previously referred to. Others were intensive studies of 
particular communities. Still others were highly specialized in- 
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quiries into particular problems. Subsequently, the United States 
Department of Agriculture entered this field of rural social analysis 
and is now, under the direction of Dr. C. J. Galpin and in coopera- 
tion with agricultural colleges, doing some of the most significant 
work that is being done in this field. 

Rev. Charles Otis Gill in 1908-10 surveyed Windsor County, 
Vermont, and Tompkins County, New York, In this study the 
emphasis was placed upon church attendance as an index of the 
direction of religious change. In the Tompkins County report the 
results were in a measure correlated with the results of a study 
of farm labor income made by the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell. In the preparation of the report Mr. Gill 
had the collaboration of the Hon. Gifford Pinchot and the results 
were published in a volume, bearing their names as co-authors.t 
Later Mr. Gill, as Executive Secretary of the Commission on Church 
and Country Life of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, made a state-wide study in Ohio chiefly through a mailed 
questionnaire and by utilizing to some extent the results of the 
survey previously made in about half of the state by the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions. The results of this study were published 
under the title Six Thousand Country Churches. 

The Interchurch World Movement, when it was organized in 
1919, conceived the idea of an extensive survey of the entire rural 
area of the United States as a part of its projected surveys which 
were to deal not only with every aspect of our national life, but 
with the religious problems of our foreign missionary areas as well. 
Mr. Ralph E. Diffendorfer was in charge of the entire Home 
Survey Division and Dr. Edmund deS. Brunner of the Town and 
Country Life Department. With the assistance of many rural special- 
ists, schedules were prepared which followed somewhat closely the 
general outline of those used by the Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions. The unit of survey chosen was the county and, within 
the county, the social community. The most important new de- 
parture in these surveys was the defining and mapping of the com- 
munity as the unit of study and organization and the mapping of 
the parish area of each church. The plan called for the survey of 
each rural county of the United States. The survey process of 
this organization has been described in The Town and Country 
Church in the U.S. Remarkable progress was made up to the time 
of the cessation of the Interchurch World Movement in 1921. Or- 
ganizations had been effected in each state, and in 2,400 counties. 


1 The Country Church; Macmillan Co., 1913. 
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The actual survey work was under way in 1,600 counties and was © 
entirely or practically completed in 622 counties. It had been the 
intention to have in each county after the completion of the survey 
a follow-up conference to consider the findings of the survey and 
plan a definite program of adjustment and advance. It was expected 
that this would be the main usefulness of these surveys. A con- 


siderable number of such conferences were actually held and valua- 


ble results achieved. When the Interchurch World Movement came 
to an end, the survey was carried on in a number of places, notably 
in Ohio under its well-organized State Council of Churches. In 
that state the work was entirely completed and is the basis for the 
thoroughgoing program of interdenominational adjustment and 
church extension on which the religious forces of the state are 
engaged. 

The Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, the name of. 
which was later changed to Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, fell heir to most of the survey material of the Interchurch. 
It undertook specifically in the rural field to salvage certain data of 
value from that material. Twenty-six typical counties scattered 
widely through the United States were selected for intensive further 
study. The schedules for one hundred and fifty-three other counties 
were tabulated and the results used for comparison with the data 
drawn from the twenty-six typical counties. Partial tabulations 
were made for still other counties. This material is presented in 
detail in the other eleven volumes in this series, and in Part I of 
the present volume. Following the completion of this enterprise, 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research undertook the study 
of forty of the most typically successful Town and Country churches 
that could be found in the United States. The churches as selected 
were typical not only of the various sections of the country, but 
of various types of communities and of different denominations. 
The results of this study have been published in two volumes, 
Churches of Distinction in Town and Country and Tested Methods 
in Town and Country Churches. 

Most of the surveys to which reference has been made have 
dealt with community institutions and general conditions and tenden- 
cies, rather than with families and individuals. The necessity of 
the household survey for the purpose of a local program was early 
seen and there have been many ventures in this field. Church 
boards, local congregations and Sunday school associations have 
been among those utilizing this method. The results are rather 
infrequently published, their significance being primarily local. It 
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was part of the plan of the Interchurch World Movement to make 
such surveys on a considerable scale and to experiment with the 
technique therefor. Comparatively little progress, however, was 
made in this matter. 

It is not possible in this present volume to attempt any thorough 
analysis of other forms of rural survey or to make any complete 
listing of all the available rural survey material. The main types 
of rural social surveys may be briefly summarized as follows: 

First, discursive testimonial surveys of a broadly defined general 
field. The aim of this type of survey is the general definition of 
the terms of the problem. The study made by the Roosevelt Country 
Life Commission is a good example. This Commission traveled 
from place to place, held hearings, took testimony and secured data 
from many sources out of which it constructed its analysis of the 
rural life situation at large. 

Second, a reconnotssance of a defined area somewhat larger 
than a community. The aim of this type of survey is general social 
analysis, the picturing of the structure of social life, its underlying 
factors, its institutions and its obvious outward manifestations, the 
whole opening the way to the formulation of a general program 
of advance and reconstruction. The surveys of the Presbyterian 
Board of Home Missions and of the Interchurch World Movement 
are good examples. 

Third, an anatomical or structural survey, that is, a survey whose 
aim is primarily if not exclusively the definite delimitation of social 
units. This delimitation of social units figures in the surveys of the 
previous types, but primarily as providing a unit for the organization 
of other data. The studies made by Professor C. J. Galpin, formerly 
of the University of Wisconsin, in Rural Social Anatomy and the 
later studies of Primary Social Groups made by Professor J. H. 
Kolb, of the same university, are illustrations. 

Fourth, an intensive case-method survey of a restricted local 
area. This is a household survey, the aim of which is to provide 
a detailed analysis of local conditions in individual terms in order 
to determine the program of a community or of a particular insti- 
tution. 

Fifth, a topical or special subject survey defined both in area 
and scope. These surveys have as their aim the exhaustive analysis 
of a single problem, usually considered in relation to the total life 
of the community in which it is found. The variations of this 
type of survey are numberless. Examples are health surveys, school 
surveys, road surveys, soil surveys, etc. Almost all of them utilize 
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to a certain extent the technique of the general social survey and 
deal somewhat with general social material. 

In conclusion, the chief contributions of the social survey so 
far to our knowledge of the rural field and our attitude toward it. 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. A vague sense that something was wrong with country life 
and country institutions has been replaced by a clear conception 
of just what is wrong and of just what must be done by way of 
remedy. Reasonably exact data have been assembled on a suffi- 
ciently adequate scale to give us a clear picture of the actual present 
status of country life. In this process the favorable as well as 
the unfavorable aspects have received emphasis. Initially the tend- 
ency was to stress and perhaps to exaggerate the disadvantages of 
the country. Doubtless there was for a time at least a lack of pro- 
portion and balance. The fundamental values of country life were 
obscured in much of the discussion. The saner view has come to 
prevail and current discussions amply recognize both the bright and 
the dark sides of the picture. 

2. The structure of the life of the rural community has been 
revealed. Social science is dependent for its materials upon the 
analysis of particular communities. The community is the sociolo- 
gist’s laboratory. Rural sociology, from its beginnings as a separate 
science, has profited by the fact that it has had a mass of scientific ' 
data as to rural social structure and rural community institutions 
and, also, as to rural habits and attitudes, from which it could 
construct its generalizations. 

The survey has clarified our knowledge of actual social group- 
ings in the town and country area. The earlier writings in this 
field made very little of the community and usually defined it very 
loosely and with no uniformity of terminology. The finding of the 
natural social unit that would best serve as the basis of organization 
is a later interest. More is being written about this particular phase 
of rural social life at the present time than about any other. These 
discussions had to await some critical analysis in the field of rural 
associative groups. 

3. The survey has analyzed the major regional and sectional 
variations that are of fundamental importance in differentiating 
local programs and administrative policies. A chapter in the sum- 
mary volume in the series of which this present volume is a part 
develops these variations between regions in some detail.1 

4. The survey has given a clearer knowledge of the correlation 


1The Town and Country Church in the United States, Chapter I, 
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of the many various factors that enter into the consideration of 
rural life as a whole. For example, the interaction of economic, 
social, educational and religious factors upon one another is apparent 
in almost all survey reports. _ 

5. In the specifically religious field, the survey has helped to 
shift the attention from questions of church machinery to the 
broader questions of the needs of the community as providing not 
only the background of the church’s work, but also the only proper 
and adequate basis for its program. This has been a stage in that 
process of differentiation to which reference was earlier made. 

6. The survey has provided some means of developing a tech- 
nique of religious and social work by objective tests. In the church 
field, for example, the effect upon church efficiency and community 
welfare of the presence or absence of certain methods of organiza- 
tion and operation has given us at least a tentative standard for 
measuring the efficiency of particular institutions. 

7. An obvious contribution of social surveys has been to pro- 
vide some measurement of the unfinished tasks of the church and 
of social organizations in general. This is the justification for the 
survey's emphasis upon the unfavorable aspects of country life. It 
has made possible the description, with some definiteness and some 
assurance, of the work that remains to be done if a satisfactory 
and a satisfying standard of living in the country is to be established. 
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adjustment. In religious work, clear thinking and effective 

operation necessitate a particularized approach to the prob- 
lem of a particular church or community. This approach must take ° 
account of any variables in a given situation that distinguish it 
from other situations. These variables are of many different sorts 
and appear in many different ways. For example— 

(a) We deal with particular populations or racial strains whose 
cultural, temperamental and other differences have obvious im- 
portance. The series of racial studies initiated by the Interchurch — 
World Movement and since completed and published illustrates this. 
Protestant church work with different racial groups in America is 
a study in contrasts. A rural area whose population is woven from 
different racial strands confronts the religious worker with a com- 
posite problem. Thus among the older populations of Pennsylvania — 
the most striking differences in religious experience and religious 
organization have a racial origin. In the Northwest notably, and 
in parts of the Middle West, there are many bilingual communities 
—English and German or English and Scandinavian—in all the 
religious and social life of which there is evident cleavage along 
racial lines. 

(b) We deal also with a particular region, within which the 
characteristics of any population may be modified by conditions 
peculiar to that region. This appears in all the surveys of this 
series and is discussed in detail in the chapter on “Regional Varia- 
tions” to which reference was previously made.t 

(c) Within a region we deal with particular localities, with /a 
community or a neighborhood, or with some aggregation of related 
industrial or social units. What Dr. Galpin calls “social anatomy” 
is a factor of which account must be taken. An obvious weakness 
in much of the country church enterprise is the tendency to work 
“against the grain” of the community rather than with it. Few 
country churches have parishes in any very fundamental social sense 


r NAHE survey is an instrument of analysis, classification and 


1The Town and Country Church in the United States, Chapter I, 
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except where the church itself has been the center for neighborhood 
or community organization, which is rather infrequent. It is par- 
ticularly true that the combination of a group of churches “on a 
circuit” ordinarily proceeds from ecclesiastical or financial rather 
than from social reasons. The term “parish” therefore carries much 
less of social meaning than does “neighborhood” or “community.” 
Not infrequently, within the bounds of a single community there 
will be several churches of one denomination without organic re- 
lationship to one another or to the community as a whole. Each 
of them may be combined with churches in other communities. In 
such an arrangement the minister is at a disadvantage in that he 
lacks the opportunity helpfully to relate his life and work to a 
single community. The churches are at a disadvantage in that 
each of them deals with only a segment of the social life of its 
community and hence is unduly restricted in its outlook and unable 
to take advantage of the unifying tendencies that are binding people 
together in their social, economic and other interests. The com- 
munity is at a disadvantage in that its religious forces do not make 
a united impact upon its life, in that they lack the facilities for 
creating a community-wide program and, if they are successfully 
maintained, in that they may tend to retard the process of wide- 
scale community organization, 

(d) Within the community it is the exception rather than the 
rule to find an entirely homogeneous population, the racial factor 
aside. The town or the village breeds class distinctions almost as 
readily as the city, and class distinctions are by no means absent 
from the open-country. The denominational divisions of a small 
community are as likely to be rooted in social differences as in 
theological differences—much more likely, in fact. The church that 
undertakes community-wide service quickly becomes aware of this 
fact. It requires more than a pious wish to unite an entire com- 
munity in one religious organization. Different groups have differ- 
ent characteristics, standards, needs, interests. 

(e) Finally—or is it initially?—the church makes its appeal to 
a particular family or individual. The development of case-work, 
as the social worker understands it, is predicated upon the fact 
that each family or individual offers a specialized and personalized 
problem of social adjustment. General social policies can be applied 
in individual instances only as the peculiar circumstances in those 
instances are known and understood. For example, this definition 
of social case-work: “Social case-work consists of those processes 
which develop personality through adjustments consciously effected, 
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individual by individual, between men and their social environment.” * 
Make the last phrase read “between men and their social and spiritual 
environment” and it is an excellent definition of intelligent pastoral 
work. 

The religious worker cannot escape a dependence upon the vary- 
ing characteristics involved in these distinctions. They are the 
variables of religious work. It is possible, of course, to ignore 
them, and on the basis of general averages to attain a certain amount 
of success under average conditions. .But even under average con- 
ditions such a practice leaves many untouched fringes. Where 
conditions deviate from the average, it invites substantial failure. 
On the other hand, social analysis will reveal the exact structure 
of the particular situation and permit adaptation to it. Some prog- 
ress is being made in analyzing the different types of communities 
and in securing a measure of standardization of the institutional 
program best adapted to each. Churches of Distinction in Town 
and Country describes fourteen such types. But however much 
may be done along this line, the problem of local adaptation will. 
always remain for the individual institution to solve. 

Between communities, the differentiating factors that are likely 
to be of the greatest importance are of the following sorts: 

(a) Physical factors, as natural resources, topography, soil, 
climate. These in the first instances determine to a large measure 
the type of industrial and social life that is possible. Thus it is 
obvious that a dry-farming area, with its relatively sparse settle- 
ment, because farms must average larger, lends itself to a different 
type of social organization than would be feasible, for example, 
in a fruit-growing area. So there will be differences in social and 
religious life as between a country with broken topography, occa- 
sioning many small, comparatively isolated communities, and a flat, 
open country where there are no natural barriers to social inter- 
course; or between a thin-soil region where wealth is limited and 
an area with large resources in timber, oil or minerals. 

(b) Economic and industrial factors, that is, the type of de- 
veloped industrial life, the degree of economic well-being, ete. 
Physical factors partly underlie these differences ; but other consider- 
ations also enter in, as the type of available markets. Each of the 
major types of farming imposes a special routine upon those who 
practice it. The dairy farmer has of necessity habits vastly different 
from those of the cotton farmer. These professional habits in turn 
create social differences. 


1 What is Social Case Work: Mary. Richmond. 
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(c) Historic factors or, in the phrase of Warren H. Wilson, the 
“episodic factors.”* The social, religious and political traditions 
of a community help to give it character and individuality. Two 
adjoining communities with much the same physical characteristics 
and economic activities may be actually very different because they 
represent different lines of tradition. 

(d) Social factors. Social characteristics, in a particular in- 
stance, may be adequately explained by the foregoing. Or they 
may not. Marked variations in the standard of living, different 
levels of ethical standards, different sorts of cultural interests, de- 
grees of aptitude in civic organization—such differences, whatever 
their source, are of the utmost importance in religious work. 

Not only, therefore, is a particularized approach to the problem 
of the church necessary. Social and religious effort must register 
its results in its impact upon existing conditions; that is to say, 
the form of a program is not only influenced by the characteristics 
of the community in which it is to be used, but it must have in view 
the making of a definite contribution to local need. The importance, 
therefore, of social analysis is to enable us first, to think ourselves 
into the terms of a particular problem as it relates to a particular 
group or locality; second, to locate and define the individual ele- 
ments in this particularized problem; and third, to assemble the 
elements of a constructive program and shape the forms and policies 
of an institution for certain intelligible and necessary ends. 


1 This analysis is similar to one made by Dr. Wilson and presented to his 
classes in Columbia University. 
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What Is Involved in a Social Survey? 


O some, the social survey seems a rigid, arbitrary and 
standardized process. They speak of “taking a survey,” 


which somehow seems as simple and immutable in method 
and scope as “gathering the eggs.” But there can be nothing fixed 
or rigid about a social survey. The very term takes its exact mean- 
ing from its context. A survey of what and for what? The survey — 
is, in brief, simply a method of analysis in scientific and orderly 
form and for defined purposes of a given social situation or problem 
or population. ' 

In ordinary usage the social survey may be said to involve these 
processes : 

1. A definition of the purpose or object, which involves some 
conception of the kind of use that will be made of the material to 
be secured. 

2. A definition of the problem to be studied. Before a survey 
can be commenced, there must be some understanding of what is — 
involved or is likely to be involved in the problem studied. If an 
analysis is to be made of a church, there must be a reasonably 
definite notion of what aspects of church organization, equipment, 
program, constituency, etc., are important to the understanding of 
its work and the measurement of its success. 

3. The analysis of this problem in a schedule or form of in- 
vestigation. A schedule is a device to make the surveyor think 
clearly, fundamentally and uniformly as to the minimum essentials 
of the question he is studying. A good schedule provides an ade- 
quate outline dissertation on the question and is a sifted and studied 
expression of the purpose of the survey. 

4. The delimitation of the area or scope or extent of the survey. 
This includes the geographical area within which the study is to 
be made, its chronological limits, and the measure of thoroughness 
and completeness with which the area selected will be covered. 
Later reference will be made to the chief variations in method with 
respect to this last consideration. 
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Be Examination of all documentary sources and written records 
that are available as to the subject or area to be studied. These 
include census materials, local histories and similar records as well 
as the reports of any studies that may have been previously made.* 

6. The field work, or the assembling in scientific, accurate and 
orderly form, of the essential data called for by the schedules, 
together with such collateral and explanatory matter as in particular 
instances may serve to interpret the material secured. 

7. The arrangement, tabulation and statistical analysis of the 
data secured according to such categories as are necessary to the 
handling of the results, and the reduction of the statistical material 
' to comparable, measurable units. This involves a check on the com- 
pleteness and the inherent probability of the schedule data and a 
possible return to the field for verification or completion. 

8. The interpretation of the results in the light of the whole 
social situation from which the data are drawn and with particular 
reference to the problem or interest under consideration. 

9. The deduction, from this interpretation of the elements, of 
a constructive, comprehensive policy with concrete recommendations 
for local use; a summary of important conclusions that have either 
local or general application. 

10. It is usually desirable to give to the more important results 
of the study a graphic expression for teaching or propaganda pur- 
poses. 

The limits, both in subject matter and method, of any social 
survey must in general be set by its purpose and by the possibilities 
of the particular occasion. In a definitely specialized study, the 
first consideration is, of course, adequately to cover all matters im- 
mediately germane to that subject. It is desirable also to broaden 
the scope of any inquiry sufficiently to show in what ways its special 
subject is related to other elements in the community’s life. In a 
general social study the range of interest is naturally much broader ; 
but in any survey the qualifying word “social” cannot be construed 
in too narrow a sense. What, for the purposes of the surveyor, 
is a social fact? When we study a given group from the point 
of view of a given interest or from the point of view of the totality 
of its social life, any fact that has a demonstrable relation thereto, 
and in so far as it has, is a social fact. Thus it is obvious that 
economic life, natural resources, education, health, civic organiza- 
tions and many other things that are not commonly included in 
the term social, are nevertheless of fundamental importance for 


1See Field Work and Social Research; Chapin, F. Stewart; pp. 19-45. 
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the social student. The surveyor must have such interests in mind; 
but he judges his data concerning them according to the standard 
of his underlying purpose. For example, the social surveyor who 
studies the school, views it as a social institution and attempts to 
measure its place in the life of the community and the contribution 
it makes to community development. He judges it in these terms. 
He is not concerned with the purely technical problems that are 
inherent in the educational processes. The task of the social sur- 
veyor is to correlate all of the detached factors in any situation 
in one complete social analysis. 

Paul U. Kellogg has noted five chief characteristics of the 
social survey. Those characteristics are here indicated: (a) The 
social survey borrows the surveyor’s principle of the subordination 
of subject matter to the idea of a definite geographical area. He 
localizes his problem and deals with it not in its general aspects 
alone but as it appears within certain defined geographical limits. 

(b) The social survey borrows the scientist’s principle of apply- 


ing to problems at hand standards and experiences worked out else-. 


where. The development of schedules used in social surveys from 
the early crude beginnings has been largely through a growing 
appreciation of the common as well as of the variable elements in 
community life. Given a diagnosis of a particular situation, a 


certain amount of effective standardization of method is possible. 


(c) The social survey borrows the engineer’s working conception 
of the structural relation of things. In this is stressed the danger 
of violating the “structural integrity” of the community. It is the 
task of the social investigator to put all of the forces in the com- 
munity into their proper structural relationship to one another and 
to see the community situation whole rather than in segments. Thus 
it is idle in some farming areas to consider social or educational 
progress while ignoring the question of land tenure or farm labor 
income. It is idle to study juvenile delinquency and ignore the 
home, or to study adolescent morality and ignore recreation. 

(d) The social survey borrows the charity organization’s case- 
work method of bringing problems down to human terms and reach- 
ing conclusions “in the face of piled up actualities.” The line of 
reasoning is not from the general to the concrete but from the con- 
crete to the general. The problem is not to apply arbitrary general 
principles to particular cases, but to study particular cases and so 
to arrive pragmatically at the generalizations. 


1 Social Survey: Pamphlet of the Russell Sage Foundation; Paul U. 
Kellogg. 
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_(e) The social survey borrows the journalist’s idea of graphic 
: portrayal. The scientist may be content to state his conclusions 
in terms understandable only to other scientists. The social sur- 
veyor, being concerned primarily with facts in their relation to 
social progress, must speak to the average intelligence. He must 
seize upori the pertinent and the striking and set it forth in such 
a way that he who runs may read. 

To these five characteristics may be added a sixth, that the sur- 
vey borrows the statistician’s method of reducing data to similar 
comparable units, assembling those items that logically belong to- 
gether and applying to all items accurate units of measurement. A 
traveler reported having seen outside the railroad station of a Euro- 
pean capital a blind beggar bearing a sign appealing for help, and 
setting forth the reasons for his predicament in the following table: 
“Wars, 2; battles, 5; wounds, 4; children, 5; total, 16.” The social 
surveyor must define his categories. He is not adding factors at 
random, but adding factors that have a demonstrable relationship 
to one another and which properly combine to make a unified whole. 

In the survey of an area such as a county, there are five main 
stages in procedure which correspond in a general way to five foci 
of interest. These also correspond to five aspects of the concern 
of the religious worker. First is the community as a whole. This 
is the larger setting of social activity. The streams of social in- 
fluence flow freely through it. Population shifts here and there, 
usually under the impetus of definite social and economic forces, 
so that the trend of population change can be described and more 
or less accurately forecast. Institutions and agencies and services 
essential to modern life are provided. The individual or the group 
has part and place in it, is affected by it and makes some con- 
tribution to it. The first step in procedure, therefore, is to define 
the community. 

Within the community are various groupings that have social 
significance. Some of these are geographically described as neigh- 
borhoods, but usually have some distinguishable element other than 
geography. Others are groups that are not in any sense terri- 
torially restricted but which represent either some level of society, 
some particular racial classification or the expression of some special 
interest that may be cultural, fraternal, occupational or whatnot. 

The third important consideration is with respect to the insti- 
tutions and agencies that are present in the community. These may 
be public, semi-public or private. Some of them are definitely spe- 
cialized in the provision of a certain type of service. They include, 
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in addition to the various branches of civic and business organizations, 
churches, schools, lodges, commercialized amusement or recreational 
agencies and many others. Some of these exist, theoretically at 
least, to serve the entire community, while others limit their atten- 
tion to certain elements in the community. 

In most surveys, certain topical elements stand out as of par- 
ticular significance, as health, education, religion, schools, recreation. 
There are usually gradations in the community by class, group or 
neighborhood from the point of view of any of these interests. 
Various institutions and agencies are engaged in their promotion. | 

Finally, there is the individual. He is the ultimate focus of 
interest in any enterprise, the basic human actuality of any problem. 

The social process concerns the interactions of all of the individuals 
in various combinations and relations; but always, on the one hand, 

the individual and, on the other, the community emerge as of primary 
importance. 

In the actual process of surveying the first step is the discovery 
and outlining of the community, and the second, the searching out 
of the various neighborhoods or groups that are sufficiently per- 
manent and distinguishable from one another to make them separate 
factors in the life of the community. Each neighborhood or group 
may then be analyzed from the point of view of each of those 
fundamental needs that everywhere in one form or another are 
essential to a satisfying family and community life according to an 
enlightened standard of Christian living. At least ten of these fun- 
damental needs must be taken into account: 

1. Work, or an adequate economic opportunity. This is a basic 
question. By an adequate economic opportunity is meant an cppor- 
tunity for such an investment of time and labor on the part of 
the various members of the household as is compatible with health 
and well-being and on such terms as will secure a sufficient return 
to maintain the family group intact, to support an enlightened 
standard of living, to permit of contribution to civic institutions 
and to social progress generally and of cultivation of some of the 
higher values of life, and to provide a measure of economic security 
for the future. 

2. Home. Here are included, among other things, adequate 
housing with the conveniences and utilities necessary to physical 
well-being and comfort, a protected child-life and stable domestic 
relations, an opportunity to keep the family group intact, with 
adequate protection of each member in his status, rights and normal 
opportunities for development. 
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3. Health. This is related to working conditions and to living 
conditions, including questions of personal hygiene; to sanitation; 
to public control of communicable diseases and also of conditions 
which may cause disease; to adequate medical, hospital and clinical 
services; to health-education and training in schools; to recreation 
and exercise ; and to morals and social hygiene. 

4. Citizenship. This concerns the whole field of civic relation- 
ships, both what the community does for the individual or group 
and what it asks from the individual or group. It also includes 
the degree to which the individual citizen has a social community 
of which he is consciously a part and toward which he has a civic 
responsibility. 

5. Knowledge. This includes not only the functions of the 
elementary and high schools, but also of the library, newspaper, 
lyceum and other educational agencies. The need is for knowledge 
of at least these sorts—vocational and technical, that is, knowledge 
having to do with the method of earning a living; knowledge con- 
cerning the necessary elements in the standard of living; civic and 
social, that is, knowledge as to how to take part as citizens and 
neighbors in the community; and cultural and spiritual knowledge. 

6. Play. This concerns the opportunities for the use of leisure 
time in such ways as will be self-expressive, physically develop- 
mental, socially instructive, to some extent character-building and, 


‘on the negative side, free from obnoxious factors. 


7. Friendship. The normal associative opportunities of the com- 
munity to a large degree determine the social-mindedness of the 
individual and also, to a large extent, his practical ethical standards. 

8. Beauty and art. The proper and necessary place of the 
esthetic in life is having an increasing recognition. 

9. Ideals, meaning by this, some consciously accepted and or- 
derly philosophy of life to motivate personal and group conduct. 

10. Religion, involving an emphasis on the importance of spirit- 
ual sanctions, the experience of worship as a socializing experience, 
the experience of servicedn relation to social responsibility and the 
opportunity for self-expression in one of its most fundamental 
aspects. 

Each element in the community—group, clique, neighborhood— 
has a relation to each of these needs and a status with respect to 
it that can be defined. It should be ascertained what institutions 
and agencies exist with respect to each of these needs and to what 
extent they actually serve each neighborhood or group in the com- 
munity. Such an analysis will disclose the weak points in the social 
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situation, the untouched areas of need and the areas within which 


there is most overlapping of agencies. 

Finally, such an analysis can be carried down to the individual 
or the family, though the general social survey does not specifically 
attempt and usually cannot attempt any complete enumeration. The 
local institution that would utilize the results must, however, at- 
tempt a complete enumeration of the population that it exists to 


serve. The data that are needed concerning the individual may be 


summed up in general under four main heads: First, the factors 
in his life that limit or retard his social and spiritual development ; 
second, his particular needs in relation to those limiting factors 
that can be met through existing institutions and agencies or through 
others that may be created; third, the interests that will provide 
for such institutions or agencies the necessary points of contact; 


and, fourth, the abilities of the particular individual that can be © 


utilized by an institution or a community as a whole in the carrying 
out of its program and for the individual’s personal development. 


From the point of view of a particular institution, this will need 


to be supplemented by a detailed analysis of its own equipment, 
personnel, program, organization and activities, over against the 
analysis of the needs of the community. 


The rural survey has developed a certain technique rather dif- 


ferent from the technique of the city or industrial survey. The 
town and country population is more widely dispersed. Its social 
gradations are less extended and more gradual. The distance factor 
is more important. Particular institutions are more apt to have 
a community-wide importance and to reach, theoretically at least, 
all elements of the population. Vital interest groups are usually 
not so sharply differentiated from the community as a whole. Pro- 
fessor Chapin points out that there are in general “three types of 
field work roughly corresponding to a three-fold gradation of social 
data: the individual, the group and the entire community.” The 
complete enumeration, such as the census, corresponds in his analysis 
to the entire community. Sampling, or aspartial canvass of a rep- 
resentative fraction, corresponds to the group. Intensive case-work 
corresponds to the individual. In the first type, the central problem 
of method is the organization of a field staff of untrained workers; 
in sampling, it is the selection of the part to be studied; in case- 
work, it is the trained field worker. In the rural field, this analysis 
only in part describes the usual practice. The trained social worker 
is as yet a factor little known in the country community. Attention 
1 Chapin, F. S., op. cit., pp. 47 ff. 
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is being paid increasingly to those problems of social welfare that 
peculiarly require the trained social worker; but the field is largely 
undeveloped. 

The variations in method corresponding to the different foci of 
interest that we are more apt to have in the country are these: 

First, where the interest is in the entire community, a combina- 
tion of three approaches, namely, a reconnoissance of the general 
situation, describing from the testimony of informed and responsible 
persons the outstanding characteristics of the community’s life; a 
somewhat closer analysis of various samples of the whole, particu- 
larly if an obvious lack of uniformity is revealed in the general 
reconnoissance; and a more detailed study of problems and 
agencies. 

Second, where the focus of interest is a particular group, as 
a church congregation or a neighborhood, a 100 per cent. enumera- 
tion of a certain few selected features, this data being desired pri- 
marily for the purpose of accurate and complete maps and for the 
compiling of lists of names for various purposes as, for instance, 
of prospects for church or Sunday school enrollment. If such a 
study is made cooperatively by different groups in the community 
or by different churches, it may well be community-wide in extent. 

The three main essentials of a survey are the surveyor, the 
schedules and the map. The most important of these is, of course, 
the surveyor. In most of the published surveys in the town and 
country field, the field work was done by trained investigators. 
In the surveys of the Interchurch World Movement, the field work 
was done for the most part by volunteer and relatively untrained 
workers under expert supervision. In most surveys made locally 
for local purposes, the untrained worker is the only possibility. 
Certain general characteristics of a good surveyor are necessary 
whether the worker is trained or untrained. Having them, an un- 
trained worker may, with a little experience, secure trustworthy and 
valuable results. 

The first of these characteristics is that the surveyor must have 
an open mind. Positive dishonesty in the recording of facts we 
may eliminate from consideration ; but honesty and open-mindedness 
are not the same thing. The surveyor must have no thesis to prove. 
It is comparatively easy to prove anything about anything by any- 
thing. The purpose of the survey is not to prove but to discover. 
There may be a working hypothesis if this remains merely an 
hypothesis which the investigator will dispassionately examine and 
discard if the facts do not bear it out; but it is easy to load the 
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dice. Some minds are temperamentally unable to give full value 
to data that do not substantiate their preconceived ideas. In the 
second place, the surveyor must not only be open-minded, he must 
be persistent in his search for truth and critical not only as to the 
accuracy but the adequacy of the data offered him. Most people 
have an easy and a natural tendency to overestimate the extent 
and accuracy of their own knowledge of familiar things and to 
minimize the necessity of careful analysis. Almost everybody thinks 
he knows his own community and church and the other organiza- 
tions with which he is connected and that any critical inquiry into 
the source and extent of that knowledge is gratuitous. Combined 
with this attitude is the general tendency of most people to over- 
emphasize those things that are favorable to their community or 
to the particular institution for which they have an affection; and 
this is only partly counterbalanced by the fact that in every com- 
munity there are a few people who tend to overemphasize the 
unfavorable aspects of every question. For example, it is notorious 
that most people will overestimate the attendance at various kinds’ 
of public meetings. A surveyor who asked a minister what the 
average attendance was at his Sunday morning services was told 
that it was from 125 to 150. This did not seem likely to the 
surveyor, in view of other circumstances with which he was familiar, . 
and he attended the service on the following Sabbath, discovering 
by actual count some 48 persons present. He asked a leading 
member of the congregation if they always had. that many at service 
and was told that they sometimes did, but usually had rather fewer. 
The surveyor is an analyst who must take into account that the com- 
mon knowledge of the common man will ordinarily not go beyond his 
ordinary daily needs. The surveyor, therefore, has to check opinion 
with opinion, and both with official data where available. The 
survey process must be characterized by a critical scrutinizing and 
analyzing of common knowledge. 

In the third place, the surveyor must himself be accurate in 
all statements of fact and in all measurements. It is not wise 
to place too much reliance upon the workings of the law of averages. 
Of course, it is recognized that when you are dealing with a large 
mass of data and are interested only in averages or totals, errors 
that are not biased consciously or unconsciously are not likely to 
affect seriously the accuracy of your conclusions. Thus the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s estimates of crop conditions, based upon 
the observations of a large number of experienced men, doubtless 
closely approximate the actual conditions. But in many instances 
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a fairly consistent bias is likely to be present and an average will 
never correct errors that are all on one side. 

Further, the surveyor must be reasonably sympathetic with the 
purpose of the inquiry he is making and with the people whose 
habits and institutions he is considering. We do not mean this 
to be inconsistent with the statement that he must have no bias 
favorable or unfavorable. Prejudice has a very subtle and disas- 
trous effect upon accuracy. What we do mean is that the survey 
is more than the recording of facts and figures. It necessarily 
involves some judgment in the selection of material, some notion 
of the relationship of facts to one another and to the whole study, 
and some ability to sense the human meaning of facts. The sur- 
veyor who cannot see the values in the life of the people he is 
studying as the people themselves see them is not likely to do 
justice. He may count them accurately but he is likely to rate 
their value too low. Of course, there are other necessary qualities, 
such as tact, a certain facility for approaching people in such a 
way as to gain their attention and codperation, and an adroitness 
in drawing people out. There have been surveyors aplenty whose 
very manner was such as to shut off what might have been sources 
of valuable information. A systematic and orderly mind is a nec- 
essary qualification. It is possible to get a mass of data that cannot 
be so organized as to make understandable results possible. On the 
other hand, more meager data may be sufficiently systematic to be 
logically and practically adequate to the occasion. 

The experienced surveyor may in an individual instance make 
a satisfactory survey with any schedule or with none at all. The 
untrained worker, however, needs the guidance of a properly pre- 
pared schedule. In any case, where more than one worker is 
engaged on a study the schedule becomes particularly important in 
order to assure a necessary degree of uniformity in results. With 
the mechanical features of the schedules—size, form, type, spacing, 
stock, etc—we need not here be concerned in any detail. Size 
and shape are dictated by convenience for use in tabulating, sorting 
and filing. For stock, either a good grade of bond with the sheets 
punched for use in a ring binder or a light-weight card is preferable. 
Type should be legible and questions spaced so as to permit the 
writing in of answers of reasonable length. Blank pages should 
be freely used for general comments. The most important con- 
sideration regarding the schedule concerns the arrangement of the 
material and the form of the questions. It is desirable that the 
material should be arranged in such sequence as will make the 
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work of the surveyor as easy as possible. On some schedules, 
therefore, various topics are taken up in whatever order will lend 
itself to the most convenient and easy approach. On others the 
material is so arranged as to develop logically the subject being 
studied. Each method has certain advantages. For an example 
of the latter method, the community schedule prepared by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Home Missions and also the form used by the 
Interchurch World Movement and the Institute of Social and Re- 
ligious Research may be cited. On this form, after the name and 
the location of the community, the topics follow in this otder: 
topography and natural resources, agriculture, industries and co- 
operative organizations, transportation and means of communication, 
population, the social mind, social organizations, recreation, social 
life, etc. This sequence is logical, proceeding from the basic under- 
lying factors to those things that are the expression of the developed — 
form of the community’s life. On the other Hand, the school and 
church schedules as used by these same organizations follow an 
order of convenience. After the primary questions of place and 
name, they both discuss, first, equipment. On the church schedule 
this is followed by finance, membership, services, etc., ending with 
the more personal questions regarding the pastor. This is because 
equipment offers an obvious and easy introduction. And so the. 
study then proceeds by easy and necessary stages from topic to 
topic until it comes to the minister himself who is presumably the 
source of most of the information about the church. Under either 
method of arrangement all questions that bear on one phase of 
an inquiry should as far as possible be brought together, as should 
also the types of material for which the same sources of informa- 
tion are likely to be used. This obviates the necessity of much 
turning over of pages and the possible danger of overlooking 
material and necessitating a second interview. 

The form in which the questions are asked is of the utmost im- 
portance. In general, there are three types of questions on a schedule 
—first, those designed to secure directly the concrete information 
that will be the immediate data of the study; second, those questions 
that are asked in such a form as to throw some side-light on the 
subject, to provide in some way a check or to illuminate some 
possibly obscure angle of an inquiry; third, all those questions that 
are asked not so much for information valuable in itself, as to 
indicate the attitude of the individual being questioned as an index 
possibly of the direction of the thinking of the community or of 
certain leaders in it. Occasionally a fourth type of question is 
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added, namely, a question for what might be called homiletic pur- 
poses ; that is, a question designed to suggest to the one of whom 
it is asked the importance of some angle of a familiar thing to 
which he may not previously have given much attention. 

Of primary importance are those questions that aim to disclose 
facts; and they should be so stated as to disclose facts in their 
barest and most elemental form. Facts and value judgments or 
interpretations of facts should, therefore, not be confused on a 
schedule. If a question can be stated in such form as to permit 
of a “yes” or “no” answer, the possibility of misunderstanding is 
reduced. Certain types of questions can be advantageously stated 
so as to permit an answer by a check or by the use of some under- 
stood symbol. For example, if the question concerns the material 
of a church building, the most likely types of material can be stated 
and when used in a particular instance checked, place being left 
for the exceptional building that requires more extended description 
in that particular. The statement of a question so as to disclose 
facts as distinct from judgments involves two things. The first is 
that a question should be clear-cut and definite with the element 
of personal judgment reduced to the minimum, and so framed that 
different people of different ideas and prejudices can well make 
reasonable and comparable replies to it. Thus to ask if a certain 
schoolroom has adequate blackboard space, or if the boards are 
placed at a proper distance from the floor for the use of the chil- 
dren, will reveal nothing but the opinion of the person interviewed 
as to what may be adequate blackboard space, or the proper height. 
The next person interviewed may have a different idea on the matter. 
If the interest were in the ideas of teachers as to blackboards, that 
might be important. But if the interest is in the blackboards, it is 
very unimportant and in that case your result can be secured only 
by ascertaining the exact amount of blackboard space provided 
and the exact height from the floor at which it is placed. These 
facts can then be correlated with the number and age of the pupils 
and an intelligible judgment can be formed. 

In the second place, all questions of condition or degree must 
be broken up into their basic elements. For example, a blank used 
in house-to-house canvass by a state-wide religious organization had, 
among other questions, one asking the “moral condition of this 
family.” Such a question could obviously reflect only the moral 
judgment of the surveyor. What one surveyor would consider 
immoral, another would consider entirely respectable. If usable 
data on such a question are desired, they must be secured through 
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questions as to those habits, associations and ideas of a family 
that would indicate its ethical level. If data, for instance, were 
secured as to the sobriety, honesty and record with respect to the 
courts, social and recreational habits, etc., of the members of the 
family, this data could then be used for interpretation, whether 
or not the particular surveyor happened to consider dancing or cards 
an evidence of moral depravity. Many questions on blanks in com- 
mon use are mere prospecting. The results obtained from them 
have no scientific value aside from the light they throw upon the 
individual judgment of the person who uses the blank. Where a 
question deals with measurable facts as, for example, the amount 
of blackboard space in a schoolroom, or the size of an auditorium, 
measurements should be asked for and should be given exactly. 
Where standard classifications are available, as of types of houses, 


different sorts of sanitary arrangements, etc., these classifications | 


should be used. Where the interest of a question is in a resultant 
state, as the social or moral or economic condition of a family, the 
facts that will indicate that state should be put in evidence. Where 
a question is to permit a judgment as to adequacy or desirability, 
which judgment necessarily depends upon the standards employed 
by the one who does the judging, the schedule should not call for 


the judgment itself, but for the facts on which the judgment may: 


be based. 

One other comment along this line may be made, the importance 
of which is not quite so obvious. Not only must the question be 
brought down to a point of fact, but the fact itself must be brought 
down to the unit of measurement which the informant uses com- 
monly or can easily apply and on which his information is likely 
to be reliable with the danger of misconception reduced to a mini- 
mum. For example, in a study of farm income, if a question were 
to be asked as to the labor income of a particular farm, that would 
obviously be a question of fact, but it would be in a form in which 
the average farmer has no reliable data. His data are apt to be 
reliable as to the details of his farm operation, such as the amount 
of certain crops grown, the amount sold, price received for them, 
cost of the various phases of his farm operation, etc. Other items 
of a detailed analysis may be easily answered and the question 
as to what is his labor income may perhaps be obtained only through 
such a rather complicated process. 

Frequent use may be made of what Professor Chapin calls 
“slant-wise” questions. This is on the supposition that in certain 
types of inquiries more accurate information will be secured by 
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approaching the point from a tangent than by direct approach. 
Thus a certain survey of household management and conveniences 
was successfully conducted in terms of a survey of retail purchas- 
ing. It was easier to ask where a certain article was purchased 
than to ask whether the article was in the house; to ask what 
variety of tooth-paste was used and where it was secured was 
much more likely to yield accurate information than an inquiry 
that directly sought to ascertain if a tooth-brush were a familiar 
utensil in that particular household. 

It is important to avoid questions that admit of vague or in- 
conclusive answers. To glean from a survey schedule that a certain 
church building is in fair condition means almost nothing, except 
that it might be possible to grade all the buildings studied by one 
surveyor in some general order of repair. It is possible for ques- 
tions of this sort to be made sufficiently objective and sufficiently 
exact so that the answer actually describes the thing to the person 
who reads the schedule in much the same manner as it appeared 
to the person who used the schedule on the field. After all, that 
is the main test of a successful schedule and of the successful use 
of any schedule, whether the data secured in the field work can 
be assembled in such a way that an intelligent observer of the 
results will get a mental picture of the situation described which 
will reveal that situation approximately as the field worker saw it. 

In addition to the schedule, the map is an important accessory 
of the survey. In the survey of a city, or of a town of any con- 
siderable size, the important thing is a street map on a scale 
sufficient to permit the notation of different types of buildings and 
the exact location of various institutions. The ordinary uses of 
the rural survey, however, require chiefly a good road map on a 
scale of not less than one mile to an inch showing the main physical 
features—roads, railroads and trolleys—minor civil divisions, the 
various towns, villages and post offices. It is an advantage also 
if the map shows the location of farm homes. 

There is not much uniformity the country over in the type of 
county map that is available. In some sections, excellent county 
maps are available, prepared by the County Surveyor or sometimes 
by the State Highway Department. In some few cases these maps 
are elaborate enough to show outlines of each farm. The United 
States Geological Survey has published topographic maps of a 
fair proportion of the country. These maps are rather intricate 
in their showing of topographic features, but are very useful in 

‘ that they show also the homes, churches and schools outside of the 
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larger incorporated places and, if of Reta date, are consequently | 


valuable as guides to surveyors. Their disadvantage is that they 
are not made on the basis of civil divisions and, in order to secure 
a map of an entire county, it is frequently necessary to piece to- 
gether a number of different quadrangles; also, it not infrequently 
happens that only a part of the county is thus mapped. Gen- 
eral guide maps furnished by the Geological Survey for each state 
indicate what areas have been mapped. In at least one state the 
state has cooperated with the Federal Office in assembling these 
maps on the county unit, which makes them much more available 
for ordinary uses. The color in which the geological maps are 
printed is somewhat of a drawback to their use in field work. The 
United States Post Office Department has prepared rural route 
maps of a considerable number of counties. These are blueprint 
maps whose most prominent feature is the public road system on 
which the rural mail delivery routes are indicated. Houses, churches 
and schools are shown, as well as a few outstanding physical fea- 
tures, such as lakes or rivers and the location of all post offices. 
Other types of maps are, of course, available in many instances; 
but there are still a good many counties in the United States for 
which no sort of a county map is available except as the county 


is included in a map of the state. In these cases the scale is too. 


small for practical uses without making a payee or other 
enlargement. 

A map is important to a survey in three ways. It is first im- 
portant as a guide to the field worker, indicating to him the loca- 
tion of the various centers in the county and the transportation 
facilities that are available, including the public roads, enabling him 
to be sure that in his work the entire county is covered. Second, 
it is important as a record of the field worker’s investigations. 
Thus it is necessary for a description of the boundaries of a trade 
area or of a neighborhood or of a church parish. It is important 
to secure the exact location of churches and schools and other in- 
stitutions. The place of residence of important individuals, such 
as pastors of churches, can be best noted on a map that shows thus 
graphically the relationships of the various aspects of the com- 
munity’s life. Finally, the map is important as a graphic exhibit 
of the results of the survey in so far as those results can be 
expressed geographically. Thus, the relationship of parish bound- 
aries to the church and to one another and to the community, 
the location of churches with reference to public roads, the rela- 
tion of boundaries of different communities to one another and 
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similar interests can be fairly set forth only by means of a map. 

In the use of a map, it is necessary to have an agreed-upon 
set of symbols for the most common things that need to be noted 
thereon. There has been no agreement among the different agencies 
engaged in survey work as to uniform symbols. It has not been 
possible to date to secure any very considerable standardization in 
this matter. The variety of symbols needed is, of course, dependent 
upon the variety of interests of the particular survey. The map 
symbols used by the Town and Country Surveys of the Interchurch 
World Movement and the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search are given in the appendix.t The completed maps of these 
surveys ordinarily show, in addition to such features as the original 
map included, the boundaries of the community (name and popu- 
lation being noted) ; the boundaries of any clearly marked neigh- 
borhood within the community; by elimination, the neutral zones, 
that is, the areas not included within any community; the location 
and denominational name of each church; the circuit relationships 
of the churches and the residence of the pastors; the parish area 
served by each church and the distance between churches that are 
combined on one circuit; and separate Sunday schools maintained 
apart from the churches. Day schools and various social institutions 
have not usually been noted on these maps unless their buildings 
were used for religious purposes. Obviously, in a county having 
a considerable number of communities and a large number of 
churches, this means a very confusing interlacing of lines, and the 
resultant map has an exceedingly scrambled appearance. It is, 
however, what the ordinary map is not, a picture of the actual 
units of the population. 

In the appendix will be found sample pages from the schedules 
used by the Committee on Social and Religious Surveys, now the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, and also a topical out- 
line of each of the main schedules. In each one of the regional 
volumes of this series will be found county maps that illustrate 
the method of mapping employed. The maps included in this pres- 
ent volume (with the exception of the one on page 43) have been 
prepared each to illustrate especially one particular feature; and 
they are not, therefore, good examples of the ordinary mapping 
process. The definition of terms of the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research and the general methodology will be found in 
each of the regional volumes as well as in the appendix of this 
present volume. 


1See page 132. 
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Methodology and Definitions 


HE method used in the Town and Country Surveys of 
the Interchurch World Movement and of the Institute of 


Social and Religious Research, formerly the Committee 
on Social and Religious Surveys, differs from the method of earlier 
surveys in this field chiefly in the following particulars: 

1. “Rural” was defined as including all population living outside 
- of incorporated places of over 5,000. Previous surveys usually ex- 
cluded all places of 2,500 population or over, which follows the 
United States Census definition of “rural.” 

2. The local unit for the assembling of material was the com- 
munity, regarded, usually, as the trade area of a town or village 
center. Previous surveys usually took the minor civil division as 
the local unit. The disadvantage of the community unit is that 
census and other statistical data are seldom available on the basis, 
thus increasing both the labor involved and the possibility of error. 
The great advantage is that it presents its results assembled on the 
basis of units that have real social significance, which the minor 
civil division seldom has. This advantage is considered as more 
than compensating for the disadvantage. e 

3. The actual service area of each church as indicated by the 
residence of its members and adherents was mapped and studied. 
This was an entirely new departure in rural surveys. 

Four chief processes were involved in the actual field work of 
these surveys: 

1. The determination of the community units and of any sub- 
sidiary neighborhood units included within them. The community 
boundaries were ascertained by noting the location of the last family 
on each road leading out from a given center who regularly traded 
at that center. These points, indicated on a map, were connected 
by straight lines. The area about the given center thus enclosed 
was regarded as the community. 

2. The study of the economic, social and institutional life of 
each community as thus defined. 

3. The location of each church in the county, the determination 
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of its parish area and the detailed study of its equipment, finance, 
membership, organization, program and leadership. 

4. The preparation of a map showing, in addition to the usual 
physical features, the boundaries of each community, the location, 
parish area and circuit connections of each church and the residence 
of each minister. 

The following are the more important definitions used in the 
making of these surveys and the preparation of the reports: 


Geographical 


City—a center of over 5,000 population. Not included within 
the scope of these surveys except as specifically noted. 

Town—a center with a population of from 2,501 to 5,000. 

Village—a center with a population of from 251 to 2,500. 

Hamlet—any clustered group of people not living on farms, 
whose numbers do not exceed 250. 

Open Country—the farming area, excluding hamlets and other 
centers. 

Country—used in a three-fold division of population included 
in scope of survey into Town, Village and Country. Includes Ham- 
lets and Open Country. 

Town and Country—the whole area covered by these surveys, 
i.e., all population living outside of cities. 

Rural—used interchangeably with Town and Country. 

Community—that unit of territory and of population character- 
ized by common social and economic interests and experiences; an 
“aggregation of people the majority of whose interests have a 
common center.” Usually ascertained by determining the normal 
trade area of each given center. The primary social grouping of 
sufficient size and diversity of interests to be practically self-sufficing 
in ordinary affairs of business, civil and social life. 

Neutral Territory—any area not definitely included within the 
area of one community. Usually an area between two or more cen- 
ters and somewhat influenced by each, but whose interests are so 
scattered that it cannot definitely be assigned to the sphere of in- 
fluence of any one center. 

Neighborhood—a recognizable social grouping having certain in- 
terests in common but dependent for certain elemental needs upon 
some adjacent center within the community area of which it is 
located. 

Rural Industrial—pertaining to any industry other than farming 
within the Town and Country area. 
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Population 


Foreigner—refers to foreign-born and native-born of foreign 
parentage. : 

New Americans—usually includes foreign-born and native-born 
of foreign or mixed parentage, but sometimes refers only to more 


recent immigration. In each case the exact meaning is clear from 
the context. 


The Church 


Parish—the area within which the members and regular attend- 
ants of a given church live. 

Circuit—two or more churches combined under the direction 
of one minister. 

Resident Pastor—a church whose minister lives within its par- 
ish area is said to have a resident pastor. 

Full-time Resident Pastor—a church with a resident pastor who 
serves no other church and follows no other occupation than the 
ministry is said to have a full-time resident pastor. 

Part-time Pastor—a church whose minister either serves an- 
other church also, or devotes part of his time to some regular occu- 
pation other than the ministry, or both, is said to have a part-time 
minister. 

Non-Resident Member—one carried on the rolls of a given 
church but living too far away to permit regular attendance; gen- 
erally, any member living outside the community in which the church 
is located unless he is a regular attendant. 

Inactive Member—one who resides within the parish area of 
the church but who neither attends its services nor contributes to 
its support. 

Net Active Membership—the resultant membership of a given 
church after the number of non-resident and inactive members is 
deducted from the total on the church roll. 

Per Capita Contributions or Expenditures—the total amount 
contributed or expended divided by the number of the net active 
membership. 

Budget System—A church which at the beginning of the fiscal 
year makes an itemized forecast of the entire amount of money 
required for its maintenance during the year as a basis for a can- 
vass of its membership for funds is said to operate on a budget 
system with respect to its local finances. If amounts to be raised 
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ent. of ee 


+ Gecemenalss have been divided suner, free a2 
. Subscriptions, that is, suey. received | in Doha 


’ 
» 


at wibLio: & services, 
-¢. All other sources of revenue, chiefly proceeds of enter : 
_ ments and interest on endowments. Nan 
Salary of Minister—Inasmuch as some ministers receive it 
addition to their cash salary the free use of a ea while other 


is ES ricely rated as $250 a se and that amount is added to th 
cash salary of each minister with free parsonage privileges. Thu 
an average salary stated as $1,450 is equivalent to $1,200 cash and 
the: free use of a house. 
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APPENDIX II 


Sample Page, Community Schedule 


Billed “outsby ste ee ; 
SURVEY OF A COMMUNITY 


NOTE: For the purposes of this survey a community is defined as the unit of. 
territory and population characterized by common economic and social 
experiences and interests. 


; (Put check V above or after word or in blank space to show “there is” or 
‘ ” 
yes.” ) 

(Put cross X above or after word or in blank space to show “there is not” 
or “no.”) 


I, OUTLINE OF COMMUNITY 


Procedure : 

1. To determine the “drawing power” of each such trade center, secure 
the following information by inquiry from store-keepers, bankers and other 
informed persons. Within what distance, following out each road, do approxi- 
mately all the homes trade at the stores in this “center”? Indicate on map 
location of furthermost home on each road within territory so indicated. Con- 
nect these points by straight lines, so as to mark the boundaries of the trade 
community, which is the initial unit of this survey. 

2. The territory not definitely included within the limits of any trade 
community should be considered in connection with the communities to which 
it is contiguous and to which it is most nearly related, and covered with the 
questions on this blank. It is particularly important that no area be omitted in 
the enumeration of population. 


II. LOCATION 


Names of (Com«m#nitysoa.%. orate! ctetea’s do mivers a ACOUMEY 5 nye ne cisies aise sip aie cee . 
Dimensions of community in miles, measuring from the “community center, 


Topography: level, rolling, hilly, mountainous..............seeeee ee eee ness 


IN ATIIES sO OSEROMICES 4230) te anlar <idiee site loicyrisiae)siieieie w\sia\s  Min'elaiyisia bie vigialele sels eis alere 


Number of rural routes and starting points.........--..ce cece e eee eeeeee 
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APPENDIX II 
Sample Page, Church Schedule 


Hilledrout' byaeee eee 

SURVEY OF A CHURCH 
Dialeesioccseer cos. ee COUNT yen Mee veleuvoorunte Communit ys scence seen 
MORAL Ors ecichiss chee hcne i vous wean WesiondlOn .Onnnap aaa eee eae ee 
WI EHOMIMATION ooo cess 63k os ..-. Attached to what other church or 
a5 churches tas puissance ce tale 
Namerar minister. co.cc... oaceses If pastorless, for how long a period?.... 
By whom supplied?............. . When was work first started in this 
Hie lee Pe ve sctiabe eran oso ie Pn ee 
When was church organized?..... When was present building erected?..... 


Sete ee eee meee eee r eee eee reer es ese reeseeresrseressaseserssressen 
i i i i ee a ii ei iar 


Sisininlsinis Ss) el[sieie.els)ia moe © 6 0.0 a 0 00 6 069 a0 @ 0 ss 019 6 10'6,.9 ¥ 0)e'e 10) a0. 6:4 ie 00] eis 0)'a aus ane is ene lene 


Value landeGecc- sass. Chutch building $.-.2....:.. Parsonage $ 


ee ee nee neae 


Other building used for church or community purposes $ 


ee ea 


Income property $........-....- Material of church building 


(Exeyatehi a (60 eae een ee Seating’ capacity, main auditorium, 4... <.- +. 02 


Pewee tee ee ears 


moyine picture machine... ......%..6.6-.. (eld sles ire a arisirde nee ee Give exact data 


as to amount of use of stereopticon or moving picture machine................ 


Peewee mre sere eee ree seers e ees eeeaseeeeasseseseeserereseessseeeueeesseressscesere 


RISE? OL TEACH) LOOM) esis < vier isicisie ec 8s Condition of “parsonage. <...n/- «+. cs 
Amount of land with church............ Weer eeeitsten Condition’: 
Amount of land with parsonage..........-..--.--- inliorsensnedserasrde meister 
Wonyement paricinerspace tor automobiles sc vedic. ae nce ini ens siese oneal 


Gemetenvinn see Gloss Mewes te aera sete (Goralebsaroroksa nee mca ani oan Sere wea 
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IV. MEMBERSHIP 


ID Yeats BEIM i hud. lh kos ta EN ne B VEATS ABO weds cam erreuiee san Smee AaaS 
Total on present roll... 22... eee eee eee eee t eee ene etees 5 Fa ienagieloe MOM 3 
EN OMEDESIGENt say ws ioerreae tes sarees EN Weasels Saat RRteaeNG cae isce aS pote ra STAI bh Sn eae : 
eTTIONeACELVE vere etek siete sake ahaa eT eh SE RUSRANA NDA Nabe og lata h ee Ime late et Re Naor 
Net active members ....:......... Stee aresenans PRT N ah NN sede Corea Nomar 
Pamilies, HUMDEL-OL <o..\. esis dae serace vseleye a eke oles efatete lonely + omiiee oto pate wens 
Mamilies, resident In COWM . ys - wie dermis a> ors vine a eigen tinier 219.9) = i0/<\sirl=ialsleleieleieeuslens 
Farnilies, resident in COuttty.s. 25 oo. aici cies wie we stalled Rene aseue se this de Pa sist ee ean 
Resident males over: Zui. .s ou nc cewis eiaetecey itil Oe ete A Bae ey pctlinhe ae: Pie a aes ane ; 
Resident males tinder s2] cise isa du ce edhe aly ek MOAR RU eee so ole ela DeLee aaa 2 
Resident. femalessavery Zi visas sine dos ape oa SERED Dh ee aL Oe SERRE ; 
Resident femalestunder 2b eeaias cue ec veda ci hound Rapala alae ares once ate eee 4 
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Farm renters 
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Parish and Church Connecting, Line 
Circuit Line 


Hamlet : 


Town or Village Included in Rural Survey i: Real 


Large Town or Village 


5 Church—White | 


, 


Church—Colored 


a 


PERE RAMOSe* 481 


Pastor’s Residence Without Church—White 


Pastor’s Residence Without Church—Colored 


Sunday School Separately Maintained Without a Church 


‘ 


—White a 
5 
Sunday School Separately Maintained Without a Church — oy 
—Colored 4 


Abandoned Church 


Church Inactive 


Circuits (Indicate Miles) 


BY School 


py Grange or Lodge or Other Community or Social Building 


NOTE—Indicate denominations wherever Church or Pastor’s residence appears. 
In case of towns and villages give population. 
The symbol to indicate a Church organization without a building, which uses a 
school house, will be shown by putting the symbol for school within the square 
which designates a church. In like manner, the symbol for a hall can be used 
in conjunction with the square to indicate a Church organization which mects 
in a grange or lodge hall or other public building. 
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APPENDIX IV 
Par Standard 


[ox Par Standard was developed by the Interchurch World 


Movement. It was worked out and approved by the Town 

and Country Committee of the Home Missions Council, 
and has, since that time, been approved by the rural survey super- 
visors of the Interchurch who represented every state in the Union 
and were familiar with the practical requirements of church work, 
and also by various denominational societies. The Standard has 
been projected, not as an ideal, but as a fair average of what a 
church might, in all reasonableness, expect to attain. In the use 
of it here, no attempt has been made to give comparative value to 
the various points included, which are by no means of equal value, 
but which all enter into a complete equipment and program. 
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PAR STANDARD TABLE 


Up-to-date Parsonage ...........+. 
Adequate Church Auditorium Space 
Social and Recreational Equipment 
Well Equipped Kitchen ........... 
Mecoaate Organ or Pianoysnc.scew te « iierelsl setae 
Physical 4 Stereopticon or ‘Moving’ Bickure 
: ereo 
i onan ay ef PY TE NN EME NES" 
Sanitary LOtlets tc stom or semisenels 
Horse Sheds or Parking Space.... 
Property in Good Repair and Con- 
CHONG S Sos citer ee eae ae ees 
Resident Pastorius. esa acwiveen ae 
Bilt eLime: Pastor ean wath saserslstbele ie 
Pastor SeEvice: Lavery sunddy Weccaree ser 
Minimum Salary of $1,200 and 
WEANSE Res cceaie Mate mnie Nels aise 
Annual Church Budget Adopted 
Asanrraltyeme nin tea ao oa a oan eer 
Finance Every Member Canvass .......... 
Benevolences Equal to 25% Current 
PEXDENSES TU aes pieiste Mere etme cS 
| “i Con with other Churches 
Meetings Vale @oyastesthbstlang eyes Ne Nits he oe 
Systematic Evangelism ..........%. 
: Church Serves All Racial and Oc- 
Parish ! cupational;Groupsisss ces ese cele e.s 
Sunday School Held Entire Year. 
Sunday School Enrollment Equal 
to Church Membership ........ 
elivions Spay to bring Pupils into 
Education ure te tee ence reese seers ere 
Special Instruction for Church 
Members him ios owe caieue ctesiets lene 
Teacher Training or Normal Class 
Provision for Leadership Training 
Organized Activities for Age and 
Sex| Groaps hacen eee 
Codperation with Boards and De- 
Program nominational Agencies ........ 
of Work Program Adopted Annually, 25% 
of Membership Participating. ... 
Church Reaching Entire Com- 
munity 
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Sample Sample 
County County 
I II 


Total 
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_ RURAL CHURCH STUDIES 


Published by GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


FOR 


INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS RESEARCH 


(Formerly Committee on Social and Religious Surveys) 


370 sEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TOWN AND COUNTRY SERIES. 


12 VOLUMES 


Regional Studies, Uniform with This Volume 
Made Under the Direction of Epmunp pES. BRUNNER 


(1) Church and Community Survey 
of Salem County, N. J 


(2) Church and Community Survey 
of Pend Oreille County, Wash- 
ington, 

(3) Church and Community Survey 
of Sedgwick County, Kansas. 

(4) Church Life in the Rural South. 

(5) The Old and New Immigrant on 
the Land. 


(6) Rural Church Life in the Mid- 
die West. 


(7) The Country Church in Colonial 

ounties. 

(8) Irrigation and Religion, a study 
of two prosperous California 
Counties. 

(9) The Church on the Changing 
Frontier. 

(10) The Country Church in Indus- 
trial Zones. 

(11) The Town and Country Church 
in the United States. 

(12) The Social Survey in Town 
and Country Areas (Graphic 
and Statistical Summary). 


CHURCHES OF DISTINCTION IN TOWN AND 
COUNTRY, Edited by Epmunp bES. BRUNNER 


Illustrated, 12mo, Net $1.50 


TESTED METHODS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CHURCHES, by Epmunp pbES. BRUNNER 


12mo, Net $1.25 


DIAGNOSING THE RURAL CHURCH: A STUDY 
IN METHOD, by C. Luruer Fry 


12mo, Net $1.50 


Companion volumes, based upon surveys of forty of the most successful 
churches in rural America. ‘The first volume tells the life-stories of 
fourteen of these churches; the second volume treats topically the 
methods to which the forty churches owe their success. 
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mhurst College bibrarel 4\ 
(MEUSCH MEMORIAL) | 


RULES 

Borrower's Card 
Each person entitled to draw books from 
the library will be given a card which must 
be presented whenever a book is taken, re- 
turned, or renewed. If this card is last;a=- 1 
new one will be given eae days’ | 
notice or on payment of five‘cerits. 

Number of Volumes Pee Aint 
-Two books at a time may be deals on a 
card, but only one may be fiction. Two 
volumes of the same work are considered 
as one book. 

Time kept — 

Books may be kept two weeks and renewed 
once for the same time. 

Over-due Books 
A fine of two cents a day will be imposed 
for books kept overtime. 

Injuries : 

¢ All injuries beyond reasonable wear and all 
loss shall be promptly adjusted to the sat- —_, 
isfaction of the librarian. 


The borrower’s library card should be kept _ 
in this pocket 


Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 


